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PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











ENDERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
. PRINTED BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c.—WANTED, by the 
denier of H.M. Stationery Office, TENDERS for Printing cer- 

tain Books and Pamphlets, including Paper, for the Public Service in 


—— of the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
Contract and descriptive Sehetaies, “ be seen, “ forms of ae od 

t the Seatonery, ce, Princes-stree torey’s-gate, be- 
otalnet. Tours and Four, down to the 14th Septe eer next, 
= on the following i ot "the 15th of September), by 12 o'clock noon, 
Tenders must be de: ivered at this address. 

Stationery Office, Prine ree oi s-gate, Westminster, 
uly, 1 


y et for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 





COMMAND PAPERS.—WANTED, by the Controller of H.M. 
Office, TENDERS for Prin ting certain Reports, &c., in- 


Stationer aper, for presentation to Parliament by Command of Her 


eB 


Maj 

jes of the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
anni and deseriptive Schedules, may be seen. and forms of Tender 
obtained, at the Stationery Office, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, between 
tr: Hours of Ten and Four, down to the 14th of September next, and 
on the following day (the 15th of September, by 12 o'clock noon, 
Tenders must be delivered at this address, 

Stationery Office, Ceiaaenstpert. Seavey 's-gate, Westminster, 
y, i 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION will 
CLOSE - MONDAY, the 7th of August. —Admission (from 
8am.to7 P.M), 18. Catalogue, 1s.; or bound, with Pencil, 1s. 

The Exhibition will be open in the Evening, from Monday, July 31, 
to Saturday, August 5, from 8 to 11 P m., at the reduced charge of 6d. 
admission and 6d. Catalogue; and on Monday, August 7 (Bank Holi- 

), the admission throughout the Day and Evening will be 6d; 





IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
1N. AID OF THE FUNDS OF T 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL "HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 
on 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 29th. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30th. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3ist. 
FRIDAY, September Ist. 
President. 
The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HERTFORD. 
Principal ryinntiets: = ee. aa Madame LEMMENS.- 
SHERRINGTON, and ANI; Madame PATEY and 
Madame TREBE LLI- bETTINT " VERNON RIGBY and Mr. 
EDWARD LLOYD; Mr SANTLEY, Mr. CECIL TOVEY, and 
sioner F FOLI. Organist, Mr. STIMPSON. Conductor, Sir MICHAEL 


Outline of the Performances. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 29th.—‘Elijah” TUESDAY 
EVENING.—A New Cantata, by F. H. Cowen, entitled ‘ The Corsair’ 
(first time of performance); and a Miscellaneous Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 30th.—A new Oratorio, * The 
Resurrection,” composed expressly for this Festival by Professor Mac- 

Hummel; ‘ Hear m rage ee. 


ape sseeeety for this Festival; a Ra Selection, including 
& Symphony. 

THURSDAY MORNING, August 3ist.—* Messiah.” THURSDAY 
EVENIN . —Cantata, * The Crusaders,’ by Gade ; ;, anda Miscellaneous 
Overture to ‘ William Tell,’ &c. 








Catalogue, 6d 
MHE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
President. 

THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F-.S.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING, at COLCHESTER, 1876. 
TUESDAY, August 1, to TUESDAY, August 8. 
President of the Annual Meeting. 

THE LORD CARLINGFORD. Laed Lieutenant of the County of 

sex. 


INSTI- 


Presidents of Sections. 
Antiquities —The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
ait sian’. -A. J. B. Beresford nore Esq. M.P. 
History -E. A. Freeman, Esq. D 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
GUST 1.—Inaugural Meeting in the Town Hall, at 12°30 Pm. 
eat 3PM, Lanshoon, by emg of the Mayor and Corporation, 
at the New Rink. p.m., Address of the President of the 
Meeting. At9 rm, ‘Address of the President of the Historical 
Section. 
GUST 2 —Excursion to Sudbury, Castle Hedingham, Little Maple- 
os d,and Earl's Colne. Reception, by L. A. Majendie, Eeq. M.P., 
at Castle Hedingham. 
AUGUST 3.—Meetings of Sections. Perambulation N= 7a Con- 
versazione in the Temporary Museum of the Institu 
AUGUST — to Copford, Layer Marney, ‘Maldon, and 


Beleigh Abbi 
AUGUST 5. nin to Wivenhoe, Brightlingsea, and St. Osyth. 
eng 
Colchest, 


keception, by Sir H. Johnston, at St. Osyth’s 

AUGUST 7. — Meetings of Sections. Pi 
Conversazione in the Temporary Museum of the Institute. 

AUGUST 8.—Meetings of | come General Concluding Meeting in 
the Town Hall, at Noo 

The RECEPTION "ROOM will be in the Council Chamber of the 
Town Hall, where all information respecting the Proceedings of the 
Meeting may be obtained. It will be opensd on Monday Morning, 
July 31, at 10 a M. 

The EXCURSIONS will be under the direction of H. Laver, Esq, 
id of J. Burtt, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Institute. Communications 
rapecting Lodgings, &c , may be mace to G._ Garp Pye, Esq , 3, Bank- 
buildings, Colchester, Hon. Sec. of the Local Committee. 

TICKETS for the MEETING:—For Gentlemen, One Guinea (oot 
transferable); for Ladies, Half-a-Guinea (transferable), entitling the 
Bearer to take part in all the Proceedings of the Meeting, may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Institute up to Saturday, the 29th inst., 
udafter that date at the Reception Room, Colchester. 

16, New Burlington-street, London. 


(PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL.) 
T HE 





By order. 


SPINOZA MONUMENT. 


EDINBURGH LIST. 
Dr. HUTCHISON STIRLING, Collector. 


W. Menelaus, Esq . Dowlais, Glamorgan .. 
Cuurles Jenner, Esq , Edinburgh 
Prof. Mackay, Edinburgh oe 
Pf. Maguire, Galway 
Prof, Adamson, Manchester 
Prof. Lushington, Maidstone 
?.P. Alexander, men Ratabeoss 
ers. Baildon and W. R., Edinburgh 


tt et et ee cc 
cocoo® 


Pet et a et tt tt at ao 
~ 


eccocaco 


~ 
- 


8q. 
Va n Herkless, Esq., Glasgow 
In, rge Gilfillan, Dundee 

1 Mackintosh, Buchanan 

i Sot Henderson, Esq , London 


2 Anderson, London 
i . Hutchison Stirling, Edinburgh 


Dee eee 
BO et te 


of Collection free. 
on London. in Registered Letter.. 


Countersigned as received at the Hague, May 19, 1876, by 
H. J. BETZ, Secretary of the Committee. 


cteceosoo @ 


~ 
w 





FRIDAY MORNING, September Ist.—'The Last Jud +~% 
Spohr; * The Holy Supper,’ agner (first time of performance fn E 
ed); Beethoven's Mass, No. 1 (in C). FRIDAY EVENING. A St. 


Program mes of the pefirmener will be Sorwarted by post on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festiva! lh ‘aamaaaes 
18, Ann-street, Birmingham, 1 5 and after the 24th ins 

By order, HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 


ORPORATION OF BRIGHTON. 
THIRD AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be OPENED the First Week in 
SEPTEMBER. Last day for soonieing Pictures, SATURDAY, Ith 
of August. Pictures to be sent to - Bouruer, 17, eh 9 
Middlesex Hospital, W., or to the ae cTinG Secretary, Free Library 
and Museum, sie ‘from whom Copies of the Regulations can 


be had on applicatio: 
W. WOUFOR, Curator and | Acting Secretary. 
Free Library and , Aw Brighton, July, 1876. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
ay ans? eaah e,F errant, fer tho Reoenton and Sale of Protaras 
. W. Wass, Crystal Palace. anes - — 











a ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS and TEACHING.—Miss GLYN (late Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) 
has the honour to announce that she will teach READING and L7 
CUTION during her leisure from Public Work.—Letters to be addressed 
to Miss Guys, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 


M®* HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
Sunsects For 1876-7. 
3. the ART of SOseuse ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 


rge Diagra: 
* with a Series of 


ms, &c. 
2. ‘LIFE: in ALGERIA, or Sketching in Sunshi 
Sketches, occupying an a area of 200 fee 
For Particulars address to “the “Leeture and Press 
ureau,” ~ ‘orccene Covent-garden, or to Mr. Biack bury, at the 
Garrick Club 
EADINGS. — F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS —~ 4 


INGS. For terms and Press Opinions, address 
wo 8 Music Library, 71, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Sinn Belds, 














O SECRETARIES of SCIENTIFIC and 

LITERARY ae TN Sop 5 LRosnas on CHINA and the 
FAR EAST.—Mr. J. THOMS F.R.G.S, Author of * Illustra- 

tions of China and its People,’ othe Straits dl Malacca,’ Se. be Te- 
to LELTURE during ‘the coming Season, 1876-77, 0} ie 

2 its Inhabitants. hae 3. * iam 


veller in China.’ * Formosa | and 





w 
ine abr Limelight —Address, A Terms and Syllabus, J. bend 
igin-gardens, Effra-road, Brixton, S.W. 











IED, on the 24th inst., 
THOMAS MOLLESON MUDIE, formerly of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, Third Son of = late Thomas Mudie, of a og 
street, in the 6ith ye«r of his age.—Friends are requested kindly 
accept this intimation. 


at Shaftesbury-terrace, 


LECTION of REGISTEAR of the GENERAL 
DICAL COUNCIL. 

An ts gt to the office of REGISTRAR to the General 
Medical Counci! © Comat Resignation of Dr. Hawkins, will be 
made by the Excoutive ¢ mmittee of the Council in OCTOBER 
ay ne Salary is 5001. a year. Information as to the duties of 
the Office may be o! Feo # on application. personally, or by letter, to 
the Registrar. at the Medival Council Office, 315, Oxford-street. Ap- 
plications must be lodged on or before the uth day of September pee 
with Testimonials in priat, of which at least 12 Copies are to be 
vided Selected Candidates will, at the proper ae Se invite to 
attend the Executive Commiitee, ana a 
while not to canvass the Members of the Committee. 


TH E LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An EXAM LIE ATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th for TWO 
SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 602. and 40l. respectively. The 
Subjects will be the same as for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 
Examination at the London Valvegity (see University Calendar). 

Also on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO BUX TON SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value 3%. and 20l. respectively, in the subjects of the Preliminary 
Examination, as regulated py the General Vouncil of Medical Edu- 
cation ond Registration. 

Intending Candidates must send in their names not later than 
September 20th. Particnlars may be ascertained on ap) ~~" & to the 
Secretary, at the Medical College, Turner-street, Mile 


l J° NIV ERSITY of CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 

XAMINATIONS. — METROPOLITAN CENTRES for 

3 Ohh next EXAMINATION for Senior and Junior Candi- 
pm nag will begin DECEMBER 11, 1876. Forms of Entry will be ready 
early in eves mber, and must be returned by October 10th to the Hon. 
Local Secretaries :—London, Mrs. Was. Burb ury, i i. Gourpee te 
ace, Queen'oen! te, S W.; Ba: 1. iss . 35, Blom- 
field-road, W.; Blackheath, iss 7M Lewin, ‘Keira, i 
EL; Ealing, 5 yr Edwards, Be Vincent's Lodge, anwe 
Hackney, Mrs. J anson Picton, Heath Lea, B._ Beng fil, NG ; 
Islington, Mrs. J. L. Budden, 15, Caneu dary Park North, 4 
it. Johu’s Wood and Hampstead, Miss Swan, 2, Belsize-terrace, N.W.; 
Sydenham, Mrs. C. Ainslie Barry, School of ‘Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Students 
entering the Medical Department in October, 1876, will have 

the exclusive Fiiyilece of contending for THREE WARNEFORD 
SCHOLARSH a | of 251 each (Two to be held for Three Years and One 
for Two Years). These Scholarships are awarded for proficiency in 
Divinity, Ragin. Latin, Mathematics, and in Two of the Subjects 
following :—Greek, French, German, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 

and Botany.—For further particulars, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


aE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 
Situation in d for 1 Purposes. 
(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 
ee. Frese. German, = is Hetapal Science taught to every Boy, 
jassics. 
P reed isa ‘Classical ib te & in “the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
or 
A Lab 'y, large G Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
Each Boy has a separate Bed-room, warmed with Hot-Water Pipes. 
A Medical Man visits the College every morning after breakfast. 
Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, according to age. A reduction of Five 
Cuineas each in the case of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, September 20th. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lape yt, M.A. 


pow CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, 


Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, qreagres Resident 
and Non-Resident Pupils for the above. 


The age for admission is 16, 
instead of 17 as heretofore 


Pupils who intend to pass the First Examination under the New 
‘guiations are advised to come without delay. 
Seventeem of the thirt; a successful in the recent com- 








d mean- 





























f f the Education given, see the 
“ Blue Boo! cently pub oe ig P. “40 (Letter of the Civil Service 
Commissioners) « and 311 (Lord Salisbury’s Minute! 
4 and 5, Powis-square, Westbourne Park, W. 


EFTON HOUSE, West Derby, near TAvenpest— — 
ie Misses ACKERLEY <a ,cueme the duties of 
SCHOUL on THURSDAY, August 10 


ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
ae of BOYS received by a Graduate of great ¢ 
roughly sound training and home comforts. The b 
ia the facilities for Gy 
beneficial in the case of delicate boys.— pectus on application to 
Grorce Wuyte, M.A., Bream Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 


I GH SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 

few Doors of Se: above. You eg Let Ladies wishing to attend the 
School rt e liberally Rooms large and airy, Hot 
and Cold Baths, anda oy ®t —STELLA, 208, Adelaide-road. 


ERMANY.—BERLIN and FRIEDRICHS- 
RODE, near GOTHA —FRAULEIN A. waren’ Establish- 
ment, aow ones , Sovetes to the study of t' juaaes, . 


pron de nd j to ql ders, bein, socages or or the 
vie men er rde 
ten i te Berlin T The aan 
Ww 


























AUTOTYPE. 
PEEMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

. by AUSOTTER COMPANY ne poofecess of Book i Tiosteatiens 

an wyer's Colloty; rcones 0} 

Trustees of the British Hiseum, Palseographical, mo] ont 
Geographical, ond other Learned Soc 

Fac-similes of Medals and hy — MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
lop, sa and Sketches. 

jews and bay | from pane my &e. 
For terms mens, apply to 
The RUTOTYS E COMP. ,» 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 

Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
PHoTro GgRA PH & 

ZUrRiers ‘a? TR AVELLERS are invited to complete their COL- 
pacrro PHOTOGRAPHS, and to have them Collated and 

seal’ 4s "volumes, as s Records of their J Ourmeyings 
an give 
MARION & Co., 23, SOHO- SQUARE. 

PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES, and all kinds of Ph 

Tivonk RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, ¢ - any 
K necessary to their wRaeny Aeros. etected vt ed 

pegs the safest and most cautious treatment, 7 MATES 
v. OMPBON, Studio, 35, Wigmore-street, Ca vendish-square, 





Pp 
Summer 2 Fried a= and in Winter in 
n the most charming part of the Thuriogian Forest, 
diet buoyant atmosphere, combined with a cheerful home one excellent 
iet, bas proved eminently beneficial to those whose h requires 
a attention, while the Winter Season in Berlin canes the 
rs to profit by the instructions of the best Professors, as well as 
by the’ venioes Art-Institutions of the Imperial city.—For references 
London, Edinburgh, &c. apply to Messrs. Wittiams & Norcate. 
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RESDEN:—Two English Ladies (Sisters) receive 
YUUNG LADIES as RESIDENT PUPILS. English Home 
Comforts —, jyeragus given by first-rate Professors. —For Pro- 
ant Sonia apply to Messrs. Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street, 


Londo! se 


R. F. HUMMEL wishes for a SitvaTION in a 
School as TOTOR. Speaks English, and, besides his native 
tongue (German), teaches the French, Latin. and Greek Languages. 
References are kindly permitted to Dr. T. T. Loth, ‘8, Gilmore-place, 
Edinburgh.—Address a8 above, 61, Geiststrasse, Halle-on-the-Saale, 
Germany. 


DUCATIONAL HOME, recommended by Mr. 
and Lady Mildred Beresford Hope and other Members of the 
Aristocracy -~ “The Course ‘¢ Instruction is adapted to form the accom- 
lished Lady and useful Woman. Eminent Masters and Foreign 
dent a .—Address Principat, St. Mildred’s Loage, South 


Kensington, S. 


A LADY, clever, highly-educated, wishes EM- 
PLOY MENT for her abilities, in taking Classes in History or 
Langu nges in a Ladies’ College or similar institution, or as head of 
thesame UL | ae references.—Address A. L., Kerby’s, 190, 
Oxford- street, 














ESSONS in DRAW ING and PAINTING may 
ad of a Lady Art-student, either in Schools or Private 
pe Re KR A. B., Dossetor’s Library, 244, Dalston-lane, E. 
RAWING, PAINTING, and SKETCHING 
from NATURE 2 Artist, of many years’ experience in 
Teaching will give LESSONS— Fer terms and specimens, apply at 
6, Bessborough- “street, South Belgravia, 8. W. 














TAMMERING.—The Rev. H. F. Rivers, M.A., 
F.RS.L, Successor to the late Dr. Hunt, F.R.S.1. REC EIVES 
PUPILS for the Cure of Impediments in Speech at Know! es Rank, 
. Junior Pupils are also Educated. The NEXT TERM 
commences SEPTEMBER 16th.—Mr. Rivess may be. consulted in 
Londou on the first and third Thursdays in each Month by appointment. 


S$ LITERARY ASSISTANT or LIBRARIAN. 
—A Gentleman, of varied and extensive experience in Biblio- 
graphy, Researching, Compiling, &c., conversant with Foreign Lan- 
guages, with a fair knowledge of Science, and practicaily ——— 
with Engineering and the Industrial Arts, is oF en to an EN«é GE 
MENT as above. o* in a similar capacity. —M. L., 17, Leconfield road, 
Highbury New Park, N. 
RESS.—A GENTL EMAN, accustomed to 
Fditorial Work, a ready Article-Wricer, ‘and competent Short- 
hand Reporter, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest testimonials. 
re we , auny Post, Brighton. 


rPHE PR PRE Ss —The Editor of a London Weekly 

leisure to Write TWO LEADERS or a LETTER to a Pro- 
vincial or Foreign Newspaper. Terms very moderate. — Address 
Epitor, Messrs Adi ams & Francis, 59, F leet- street, E.C. 














HE PRESS.—A G ENTLEMAN, of long expe- 
rience in all Departments of Journalism, an able and ready 
Leader. Writer, and posessed of considerable Descriptive Power, desires 
an EDITORIAL ENGAGEMENT on a Weekly Newspaper.—Address 
L. L., 25, Brunswick-square, Camberwell, 8.E. 


HE PRESS.—C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents 
for the Sale of Newspaper P: operty, have several important 
PROPERTIES now on hand for DIS L. Good Investment.— 
12 and 13. Red L Lion- court, Fleet-street, EC 














JOURNALIST of experience (Abroad and at 

Home) desires ENGAGEMENT as Editor of Week ly or Sub- Editor 
of Daily. or ip other capacity. Ts good at Descriptive, Reviewing, 
Note-taking (verbatim), Leader-Writing, and general Wo) k; French 
and German.—R. 8., Pembroke Lodge, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


w* NTED, RE-ENGAGEMENT as Reporter 
or SURB-EDITOR. Verbatim Note, Descriptive, — all-round 
Work —X., Messrs Adi ams & Francis, 59, » Fleet street, E.U 


PERMANENT EN WANTED 








TENT ENGAGEMENT 

as REPORTER or SUB-EDITOR, or as both, by a Verbatim 
Shorthand and thoroughly experienced Reporter. Accustomed to 
Daily Newspaper Work, and to Summary, Descriptive, and Sub- Leader 
Writing Dise. gaged in a month or two. + 26, Satisfactory refer- 
ences and teetimonials.—Address Puono, care of Messrs. Street Bro- 
thers, Advertising Agents, 5, , Serle street, Linc oln’ 's-inp, London. 


GEN {TLEMAN desires a Post as SUB or 


ASSISTANT EDITOR on a London Newspaper or Magazine.— 
Address H. BE. C,, Brooklands, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


LIMITED | 














PARTNER and OCCASIONAL 

CURRESPUNDENT required on a NEW WEEKLY PAPER, 
with extensive connexion and experienced _management.—Epitvr, 
King’s Library, Duke-street, Portland-place, W. 


ANTED, for a Weekly Newspaper in Lanca- 

shire, a good SERIAL TALE, well sustained by interesting 

Incidents, founded, as far as practicable, on probable Facts arising out 

of Domestic Life. — Address, stating terms, particulars, and conditions, 

Arcawu™, care of Mr. Barnard, Advertising Agent, 40, Fieet-street, 
London, E.C. 


[NVES: [MENT and PARTNERSHIP.—2,000/.— 
A GENTLEMAN WANTED to take a Half-Share in an estab- 
lished high-class and influential Newspaper, one-fourth of the Pur- 
chase- Mceney to be pnt into the Business. Five per cent. interest on 
the 2,0002 to be the first charge on the Profits.—Apply, by letter only, 
Ro tm care of John Holder, Esq., Solicitor, 12, King-street, Cheap- 
side, E.U. 


OR SALE, either in whole or in part, a lung- 
established INDIAN NEWSPAPER. An especially suitable in- 
vestment for any gentleman of literary on pe moa able to edit and 
manage the paper himself.—Apply, by letter only, A. B., 49, Chancery- 
ie, W.U. 
D ESTABLISHED COUNTY NEWSPAPER. 
—Apn unusual opportunity offers for the TRANSFER of an old 
County Paper of large circulation and wide influence, together with a 
Jobbing Printing Businese. The Piant and Steam Machinery are 
modern,  rgeene bo and efficient. Government and County Advertise- 
ments.—For price and particulars, apply, by letter, M. M., care of 
Messrs. Whittingham & Wilkins, 136, Long-acre, London, W.C. 


PYRIGHT ‘BE § 




















immediately, 





—TO BE SOLD, 


HALF SHARE ina popular Mechanical Weekly Journal, with 
several Thousands circulation, and i 
Letters to contain appointment,— 
Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


will be treble in few months, 
Address Scruxce, Megs:rs, Curtice, 





} OTICE. —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C., and Took’s-cou: E.C., 

are prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 

LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 


+ ATALOGUE (No Avcust) of AUTO- 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DUCUMENTS on SALE by 

4 Nay.or, 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London, sent on applica- 
on. 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

i ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By pvst, free. 

Samvex Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


OP BOOKS.—NATTALI & BOND'S NEW 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, in 
every Class of Literature, is now ready, post free, for one stamp.— 
Libraries pure 





23, Bedford street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Just Published, a 
WO CATALOGUE of, including Works on America, the Drama, 
Cruikshavkiina, Illustrated Books, &c. Post free on receipt of a 
stamp.—ALsBert Jackson, 191, Great Portland-street, London, W. 
—_ and Prints purchased at their full value, for cash, in Town or 
‘ount "5: 


I ARE ‘and V ALUABLE BOOKS.— ~Early 
Poetry, Black-Letter Books, Early Plays, illustrated and other 
Works of interest and value, mostly in fine condition, in elegant 
Bindings, by Bedford, Riviére, Pratt, &c., none of which have ap- 
peared in avy previous CATALUGU ES, on receipt of 6 penny stamps. 
—JOHN PEARSON, York- street, Covent. garden. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—A LIST of SECO ‘OND- 
HAND BOOKs, in good Library condition—Englich History, 
Poetry, Theology, and General Literature ; also some Greek and Lat nm 
Classics—part of the Stock of W. Heata, ‘97, Oxford-street, London. 


JUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 

\ TURE—WANTED to PURCHASE, a Copy of the above.— 
Apply J. WALKER, 32, ER, 32, Quadrant. grove, Haverstock- hi’ 

ONDON GAZETTES, from 1791, can be had in 

a Series, or Odd Years to complete. —Apply. to James Newman, 

Bookseller, 235, High Holborn, W.C. 

T ONDON BABS A SD EY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

President—THUMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3i. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 61; Lite Membership, 261 

Fifteen Volumes’ are allowed to Couatry, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open ak Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation RO BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE U NITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publicatior. Prospectuses, with 
a of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue - Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced rices, 
may also be had, free, on application as tod 8s, CHURTON'’s, Hope- 
son's, and Sacnpers & Or.er’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


NEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 

° illustrating the Two Sciences at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 
Set. The only Prize Medal Collections; made under the personal 
superintendence of BRYVE M. W ar i F.R.G.S., &c , 90, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, + London, W.¢ 
























































SECOND-HAND AST RONOMIC AL T ELE- 
4 SCOPE, with 7;-inch diameter Object Glass ; also an Equatorial, 
with 3-inch diameter Ubject Glass.—Apply to Dancer, Optician 
to the Prince of Wales, 43, Cross-street, Manchester. 


i tCOND-HAND MICROSCOPES.—To Field 

Naturalists, Students, &c.—Several Microscopes by various 
makers. The Class Instruments of a late Professorof Anatomy. Also 
a number of Second-hand Achromatic Powers, from 3inches to 4.— 
Apply to J. B. Dancer, Optician to the Prince of Wales, 43, Cross- 
street, Manchester. 








CIENTIFIC and MISC ‘EL mv NEOUS PRO- 
Le PERTY.—Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that his SALES 
of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY of every erry oe take place 
nearly every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should be sent at least 
a Week before the Sale. Accounts settled on the Thursday after. 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 











Sales by Auction 
A valuable Collection of Porcelain, received from China. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AU OTIOn, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TO ESDAY, 
August 1, at lo "clock precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of POR: 
CELal N; received from China, comprising Turquoise Crackle Vases— 
numerous Specimens of Blue and White, and Enamelled Porcelain, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





A Cabinet of Greek Coins, e Property of DR. B. {RRETT. TA, 


\ ESSRS. ORRISTIR, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square,on WEDNES DAY, 
August 2, and meets Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, a valuable CABI- 
NET of GREEK COINS, the Property of DR. BARRETTA; com- 
prising some very fiue and rare Specimens of Asiatic Greece, "Euro- 
ean Greece, and Insular Greece, Koprile, Smyrna of Antineus, Cierium 
heroe and Atrax in Alliance, Pheroe and Athamani in Alliance, 
Oetari, Thebe. Scotrissa, Larissa, Dardani, Monunius, King of Dyr- 
rbachium, Ambrasia, Locri-Upuntii, Delphi, Platwa, Megara, Stym- 
palus, Phenius, and other Coins and Medals of great impo: tance. 


May be vowed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








Old Silver Plate, the Property of a Gentleman, Majolica Vases 
and Dishes, dc. 
\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that agp 3 will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St ames’s-square, on Fii LDAY, 
August 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, OLD SILVER PLATE, the Property 
of aGE NTLEMAN; including a Handsome Vase shaped Tea-Urn— 
an (ld English Peg tankard—a Tea Tray, Waiters, Coffce- Pot, &c. 
also some Majolica Vases and Dishes. &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





ee 
Pictures from diferent Collections and Sets of Decorative Pane 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, wie -street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR' 
DAY. August 5, at 1 o'¢ precisely, a large ASSEMBLAGE of 
ANCIENT and MUDERN P PICTURES from aifferent Private Colle! 
tions ; including the Collection of the Rev. Henry Atcheson, de 
late Vicar of Kingsbury—and a Set of Tweuty Beautiful Decoratiy, 
Panels of the time of Louis XVI/., painted with Classical Subjects 
Birds, and Flowers—another Set with Watteau Subj ects— and som 
Panels 7 Cipriani 

ay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 





“a'uable Musical Properties—Library, Copyrights, and 
Instruments, 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
pe by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square 
MONDAY, July 31, the valuable MUSICAL LIBRARY tie 
Miss ELIZABETH MASSON (the wel!-kuowa Vocalist, Comp 
eater of Singing). also of several Vaiuable CO! ¥Y RIGHTS, oo 

88 Masson's Celebrated Vocal Exercises -Joule’s Psalter, Can 
Disestestoms Chori Anglicanum, «nd other \ orks - Mus vical Ina 
ments, Grand and Cottage Pianofortes, about Fifty Harmonis 
ipeluding a@ second selection from the Stock of Mr. C. j?moatany 

Bigh-ctrest, Marylebone, similar in every respect to the well- -known 

ibition Instruments manufactured by Mr. Laurent for the late 
i Charles Keliy— American Cee an by Cramer—Large Barrel Orgag 
by Bevington — Harps by Egan, &c. — Collection of © 
Violins and Violoncelio, by Seradionttes, the Amatis, and other Cr. 
monz Masters, & 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





The valuable Library of an Architect. 
N BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will — 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
on WEL ESDAY. August 2,and Two Following Day», the LIBRARY 
of an ARCHITECT ; comprising Bowman and Crowther’s t- cclesiastical 
Structures, 2 vols — Neale’s Westmiuster Abbey, 2 vols. —Skelton’y 
Antiquities of Oxford—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols.—Hutchins's Dorset, 
4 vols. —Daniell’s Uriental Scenery, 6 vols in 2- Spanish Lithographs 
from Paintings by eminent artists — Braund’s I]lustrationsof Furniture 
— Lavater'’s Essays by Hunter, 5 vole - Hogarth’s Works—Lodge's Pop. 
traits, 12 vols.—Shaw’s Dresses of the Middle Ages, 2 vols.—Art-Journ: 
1849-71 — Harris’s British Moths and Butterflles— Game and Wi 
Animals — Hussey’s British Mycology. — Palzontographical Society's 
Publications, 17 vols.— Linnean Society's Transactions, 1470-74—Colles. 
tion of Printed and MS. Papers re‘ating to Bury St. Edmunds—M§, 
Poems and Memorials of Richard Gough, the well-known Antiquary, 
collected by J. G. Nichols, &c, 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





A Portion of the select Library and Collection of Water-Colour 
Drawings of the late W. FUSTER WHILE, Esq. 
MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
WD by AUC TION, . their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C.,on FRIDAY, July 28, and Following Day, at lo ar precirely, 
the select LIBRA aud COLLECTION of WATER-CCLOUR 
DRAWINGS of W. FOSTER WHITE, Esq, late Treasurer of St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital ; comprising Splendid Books of Prints, His 
tory, Biography, Voyages and Traveis, Pa: lamentary Speeches, Eng- 
lish Poetry, Novels aud Romances, and numerous Standard Works in 
all Classes of ‘iterature; also Water-Colour Drawings by G. F. 
Phillips, Valentine Bartholomew, and D Cox. 

Ma ay be viewed, and ( atalogues had. 

Valuable Books and MSS., including the Library vy of th late 
JOHN MORTIMER, Esq , of Hainover-square. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
A? by AUCT ION, at their House. No. 13, Weliipgton street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, July 31, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable’ BOOKS and MANUSé RivTs, including the 
LIBRARY of the late JUAN MORTIMER, Esq, of 14 Hanover. 
square, comprising Walton’s Lives. 2 vois, with author's autograph 
inscriptions — Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angl-r, fiuely illustrated, 
and containing autograph letters of C. Cottou and J. Ferrers —Nichol’s 
Literary Anecdotes. 9 vols.—Sussex Archeeological Col ections, with 
index, 27 vols.—Collinson’s Svmersetshi:e, 3 vols. Fret, | an 
Cartwright’s Sussex, 2 vols. in ith emblazoned and additional plates 
—Archexologia, 27 vols.— Whitaker's aoe ee 2 vols. — Sussex, 
illustrated by rare Portraits, Views, Maps, &c., 2 v : non, Bele 
&c.—nearly 1,000 Broadsides, mounted in seven ‘folia Scrap- Books— 
Oriental Works— Natural Historians—numerous Foreign aud English 
Periodicals — valuable Antiquarian Publications — aud Standard 
Authors in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed dad prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamp: 


Library of the late SAMUEL REDGRAI °E, Esq., 
Park Gate South. 
MESSRS. 
Sarrtrcit WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
., on THURSDAY, August 3, the LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL 
Reponave Esq of 17, Hyde Park Gate South ; compres 
Claude's Liber Veritatis, 2 vols.—Etchivg Club Publications—L 
Portraits, 12 vols.—Knuight’s Gallery of Borcraits, 7 7 vols.—Jackson 02 
Wood Engraving - Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood—Scott’s Novel 
25 vols —and numerous Works on the Fine Arts, and in all Classes 0 
Standard Literature, with a few Engraviugs; to which are adde 
Ayeen Akhburee, in Persian, a magnificent Ww orks, with two large 
Paintings, probably the finest ever offered—several scarce Works 
respecting America—and other Books from the Libraries of various 
Proprietors. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, oa 
receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late G. HARRIS, Esq., of Stourport. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13. Wellington-street, Stmed 
W.C., on FRIDAY, August 4. the LIBRARY of the late G. HAR 
Esq, "of Stourport, including Swift's Works by Sir W. Scott, 19 od 
Annual Register, 76 vols. — Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols, — Loddiges’s 
Botanical Cabinet, 19 vols. large paper, with coloured plates—Edwards’s 
fata History of Birds and G leanings, 7 vols. with coloured plates, 
green morocco extra—Encsclopedia Britannica, 21 vols. russia— 
Claude’ ‘3 Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.—Nasn’s Worcestershire, with Supple 
ment, 3 vols. russia—Pyne’s History of the Koyal Kesidences, 3 vols 
ane paper, coloured plates— Hume’s History of England, 10 vols.— 
—— Splendid Edition, with fine engravings, in morocco extra— 
Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. large paper, with India proof Re 
Forster's British Gallery, large paper, with India proofs - Scott's Pro- 
vincial Antiquities, 10 parts, large pevee proofs — Bible, “Macklin 
splendid edition, 7 vols. in morocco—Musée Frangais, 4 vols.— 
di Torino, 41 parts, unlettered proofs—Galleria Pitti, 1/0 parts, via 
fine ongoing: and various other splencid Books aud Prints, and the 
usual Works of Standard Literature, many from the Library of H.R. 
the Princess Sophia, and from the Stowe Collection. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by 103", 00 
receipt of two stamps. 
















of 17, Hyde 

















’ 
Roexvat ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
MEETING at COLCHESTER. — Reports of the Excursions 
Discussions, and Papers will be given in the EAST ANGLIAN DAIL 
TIMES, the only Vaily Paper in Essex or Suffolk. Copies will be 
posted to any address on prepayment of 1:d. per copy.—Chief Offices: 
17, Carr-streeet, Ipewich. Bram h Office: 17, Head-street, Colchester: 
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REVIEW, No. 283, 
is just published. 


THE, QUARTERLY 


I. LORD MACAULAY. 
II. ORNAMENTAL and USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
Ill. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
IV. The ORKNEYS and RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
Vv. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
YI. MODERN PHILOSOPHERS on the PROBABLE AGE of 
the WORLD. 
VII. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
VIIL SOCIAL RELATIONS of ENGLAND and AMERICA, 
IX. The COST of the NAVY. 


*,* Nos. 279 and 280 contain the GENERAL INDEX to Volumes 
322 te 139 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Joka Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ee 





Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
Tes CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGTST. 


. LORD MAOSSLATS ESSAY on BACON EXAMINED. By 
James Spedéing. 





roy 


2. HAS the + * oe caamas DETERIORATED? By Thomas 
Brassey, 

3. "ae PERN asepsy RELIGION.” By the Rev. Professor Light- 

oot. VIM. The Churches of Gatl. 

4. CL ARENDOW. By Peter Bayne. Part IT. 

5. A DEAD MOVEMENT which LEARNED to LIVE AGAIN. 
By George Jacob Holyoake. 

6. ON the REVISION of the mos NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Professor Lewis Campbell. Part 

7. eae Rb guadat AL ELEMENT ir -- By 8S. R. Gar- 


8. mh R RALITY 
BIOGRAPHY 
Blachferd. 


of DUTY, as ILLUSTRATED by the AUTO- 
of MR. JOHN STUART MILL. By Lord 


Strahan & Co. Paternoster- -Trow. 


LACK woop’ S MAGAZINE, 
1876. No. DCCXX%. Price 2s. ‘ed. 
Contents. 
A WOMAN HATER. Part Ili. 
DOMESTIC YACHTING. 
MOLIERE. 
A RUN THROUGH KATHTAWAR-JUNAGHAR. 
The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM: a Tale from Germany. 
CALDERON’S TRAGEDIBE of JEALOUSY. 
The PROSPECTS in the EAST. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, Neo. 
AUGUST. 


Comients. 





for Atvevst, 





LEXxx, 


Russie iz Europe. 
Society in Italy in the Last Days ef the Roman Republic. 
The Extradition of Criminals. 
A Bu*mese ‘ Ilpon’ (Tale). 
The french in Cochin-China. 
High-Pressure Agriculture 
Quarter Sessions under Jam 
The University of London rane Ties Influence on Education im Scotland. 
Ulster and its People. 
From Belgrade to C ‘onstantinople: Overland. 
The —_ Land Question. 
Barbados. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
yt No. 202, for AUGUST. Price ls. 

Contents of the Number. 
L SIR SALAR JUNG and his CLAIMS. By M. Laing-Measor. 


2 MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of ‘ A Princess of 
Thuk,’ &c. Chapters 28—30. 


The ITALIAN DRAMA. By Miss Phillimore. 
RAMBLES by CORNISH SEAS, By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


The KHOJAS: the Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. 


The ELDER HAMLET. By George Mac Donald. 
LONDON BEFORE the HOUSES. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
BRIGANDS of BULGARIAN SONG. By John Oxenford. 
The CORRESPONDENCE between SCHILLER and the DUEE 
of SCRLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





we 


cP 


ew tendy (One Shilling), No. 200, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Avgust. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and H. Allingham. 
Contents. 
Chap. 7. The Catastroph 


T B aART-30 RNAL, 
for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following— 
Line Engravings. 
I. OXEN at the TANK, GENEVA. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
IL. The SYREN. Afcer C. L. Miiller. 
III. The pleut HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. After J. Adams- 
cton. 


Literary Contents. 
Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. 
Royal Academy Exbibition. 
Stately H —< of Ex.gland—Raby Castle. By 8. C. Hall and L. 
ustra 
Costume of English Women. By Walter Thorubury. Illustrated. 
The Paris Salon of 1876. 
Linoleum Competition 
Liverpool Exhibition ‘of Water-Colour Pictures 
Contributions to the Pniladeiphia Exbibition. Illustrated. 
Vailauris Faience. 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &. 


London: Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


YHE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTFOLI® Magazine devoted to the Fiue and 
Industrial Arts, and jliustrat oy Photozraphy. Issued on the Last 
Day of each Month, price 28. va 
CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 
Photogrephs. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. By FE. E. Geflowski. 
FELICES NUPT®. By Anatolio Scifoni. 
RUSINIELLA. By F. Leighton, R.A. 
Literary Contents. 
z rench Notes. 





State Aid to Art. 


Hurry Belgian Notes. 

— Faience and Foibles of — Fine- Art Exhibi- 
Fashion tio’ 

Italian Notes. News ‘and Reviews. 


London: St. Pael's-buildings, Paternoster-row. 


HE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE, 
Established it32; Enlarged 1872. One Shilling, Monthly. 
‘ontente cf AUGUST Number. 
Our Maritime Defences Considered, combined with the Manning ef 
our Merchant Ships. (With Frontispi ece.) 
Christopher Columbus eee Sebastian Cabot. 
aper’s Navigation. 
The Crozets 
The Port of Genoa. 
i Bridge and Lifeboat in Steamers. 
ape 
Discipline in the Merchant Service. 
Direct-Acting Spring Safety-Valves. 
Merchant Ships: Crews Committed to Prison, 
The Thunderer Boiler Exr lesion. 
The Bru-sele Exhibition 
Rules for the Guidance of Captains in Cases of Average. 
Nautical Notices. 


(Llastrated.) 





eneral, 
Our Official Log. 
To our Readers. 

London: Simpkia, Mereshall & Co.; Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row 
J, D. Potter, 31, Poulter, EC. ; Henry 8S. King & Co. 65, Cornhill ; 
a & Co. 15, Greet Queen-street, W.C. ; and aon all Beok- 
tellers. 





Will be published on the 15th of August, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
corteining 275 pages, entitled— 


HE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
and CONTROVERSIALIST: 


An IMPARTIAL IN@UIRER, established for the purpose of forming 
a suitable medium of deliberate Discussion of IMPORTANT QUES- 
TIONS in SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, SOCIAL and 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, &c. 
Price 38. 6d net. 
Contents. 


The Mode in which the U gies arned People Reason. 
Looking-Glass for Hy poer 
The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
Pope Gregory VIL. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
Is Ritua:ism consistent with Protestantism ? 
= Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue ? 

Are Party Politics sanpen ve to Healthy Legislation ? 
Parliamentary Refo; 
Middle-Class Eeduestion and Lady Helps. 
Labour and Educatio: 
British Army Mobilisation. 
Logic and Grammar compared. 
The Principles of Conservatism 
Liberal Catholicism and the New 
The Unseen Universe. 
. University Reform. 
War and Civilization. 
18. The Slave Circulars defended dialectically. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 

London: Ellict Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 


The Editor invites replies to the above subjects, and Original Articles 

on current topics will also be attentively considered. Prospectuses will 

sent on application when stamps are enclosed for the purpose. 
Editor, C. C. & C., Halifax, Yorkshire. 


ft tat tes ose ps 
SS ea 


Anglo-Papal Party. 





CARITA. (With an Tilustration.) 
8. Consolation. 9. The Hill. 

WHEN the SEA was YOUNG. Part I. 

“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 

JITSU-GO-KIYO. 

The OERA LINDA BOOK, 

The CHILD VIOLINIST. 

YUN-NAN. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH’S ETHICS. 

The Rev. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT to LONDON. Chaps. 5 to 7. 

MERVAUNEE. (With an Illustration.) Part II. 

_London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





HE NATIONAL GALLERY. — See the 

BUILDER of This Week (id, or by post, 4)d.) for View and 

Plan of the New Rooms—also View of Dean Milman’s Tomb— Masons’ 

Marks from Rome—Legal Aspects of Contracts—The Collegeof Indian 

ngineers~ London Labourers and their 1)wellings—the Exhibition 

at Wrexham—Fictile Ivories, &c.—Office, 46, Catherine-street ; and of 
all Newsmen. 


HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 
JULY 29th contains the Third and Concluding Portion of Man- 
tegna’s Triumphs of Julius Cesar, and other Illustrations; also, 
Articles on Lord Salisbury on Indian Buildings: Economy or Parsi- 
mony—My House in Loudon—C yotes Antiquities —Constructi on of 
Wells—The Choir of St. Alban’s Abbey 
5] 's Proceedings—Protection of Public Records, be Price 4d.; by 


: 175, Strand, London, W.0. 











PuE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for Aveust, 
price One Shilling, contains :— 
In Pastures Green: a complete } Under Foreign Maho > 
Story. By Charles ‘Gibbon. IL. By Fin Bee. oa Sat 


The Grand Tour a Hundred and | Leaves from the Journal of a 


Fifty Years Ago. By H. Schiitz Chaplain of Ease. Part VIIT. 
Wilson. The Duodecimo Dandy. By W. 
Thalatta: a Poem. By the Hon McCullagh Torrens, M.P. 


Roden Noel. 
The Recovery of Palestine. 
i W. Hepworth Dixon. 


Leigh Sr and his Letters. Part 

Part 1V. By Charles and Mary Cow- 
den Clarke. 

The Shadow of the Sword : a Ro- 





ean Log from Newcastle to 
risbane. By Red Spinner. mance. By Robert Buchanan. 
rt iv. (Coutinued.) 
Bertran de Born, the Troubadour. | Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, 
By Francis Hueffer. Gentleman. 


Miss MATHERS, Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ and ‘ The Token 
of the Silver Lily,’ will contribute a Novelette, called 
{' AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,’ 
to the sErTeusae and OCTOBER Numbers of the GENTLE- 
AN’S MAGAZINE, complete in Two Parts. 


To the Sovennes, Number Mr. JULIAN RA WSROREE will 
tribute a Complete Story, entit: 
*CALBOT’S RIVAL.’ 








CKIBNER’S MAGAZINE, for Avecust—The 
Pint eadag og @ HOLIDAY \% UMBER—c satains nearly 100 
claim that this is ‘the most beaut! iful 


number ofa sir ever Price ls, 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 











Price 1s ; post free, 1s. 9d. 
GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST. 
Contents, 
Hide rent-Becks Town. F A Neighbourly. Call 
Ning The Flood of 
The Living Mummy. 
A SOF te Crawford's Consistency. 


Hospes Civitaris. 
Topics of the Time, 
The Vid Cabinet. 
Home and Society. 
Culture aud Progress, 
A Song of the Future. The World's Work. 
That o’ Lowrie’s. Bric-a- Brac. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand, 


_ Brae: be the Rhine. 


| 
| 
Pane. Nolan’ 's Friends. 
An Alpine Picture. 
On the Iron Trail. 





FANNY HODGSON BURNETT'S TALE, ENTITLED 


HAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’, a Story of English 
Mining Life, is begun in SCRIBNER'S AGAZINS, for 


AUGUST. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


A MIDSUMMER MAGAZINE ‘FOR CHILDREN.. 
Price 18.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


NICHOLAS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. 


S* 

ng the Writers for the MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 
of <r NOMS Le: AS are, Celia neeg * Lucretia P. ale, Mary Mapes 
D orace E. Scudder, Mra. A. T. Whimey, Mrs. Viiphant, 
Noah *Brooks, Mrs. L. A. Richards idenghter of Julia Ward Bo owe), 
Lydia Maria Child, Ft T. Fields, and the Author of the * William. 
Heury Letters’ 

The Artists of the MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 8ST NICHOLAS 
include Mary A. Hallock, Sol. Eytinge, Wm _ L, Sheppard, Fidelis 
Bridges, Addie saayars. Frank Beard, Jessie Curvis, Thomas Moran 
eS 9 - eae . Hopkins, James O. Beard, * Sphiuz,”»Mary A. 

athbury, &c. 

ST. Nic HULAS, for ATGUST (The Midsommer Holiday Number? 
is probably the finest issue of a Children’s Magazine ever publisher 
anywkere. It is called the “ Midsummer Hotiday Number,” ang 
in make-up and contents is specially adapted to the sexson 
classes of articles are represented —anecdote, adventure, description 
seutiment, fun, faucy; aud each representative as worthy o0 ran 
umeag the best of its kind. - 

Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strana. 








Price 8d. 
JOURNAL, for Aveust, 


pettectine of the Sea, 


CQ EAMBERS'S 


Benefactors. By W. Chambers. 

Mistaken Ideas of India. 

Dasbmarton’s Legacy. 

Sick-pursing an Denplegmens for 
Seaeetet Women. 





issisai ppi. 
Absurdities of Modern Credulity. 
The Indian Crow. 

Artistic Errors and Anachronisms, 
Gilbert Narrative of the Wreok of the 
pay, a ora the Tutine. Strathmore. 

la & Primitive Modes ty Crossing the 


Foden , . Cashmere Rive 

Idlers. Games on Horseb coal, 

New Guinea ant its Inhabitants. The Month: one ment Arts. 
Trees of Liberty Three Poetical P: 


FALLEN FORT UNES. 
By JAMES PAYN. Chapters 33-37. 


Price ls. 
NHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, New 
Edition. Part XXII. 
Price 1s. 
‘HAMBERS’S CYCLOP. SDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. New Edition. Part V 
W. & R. Chambers, London and : 





Now ready, price 5s. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


HE KEYS of the CREEDS, 
By EDWARD MAITLAND. 
With a New and Elucidatory Preface. 


Triibner “ Co. Publishers. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, te. 


UGENE’S STUDENTS COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With an His- 

torical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the Use of Upper and 
Middle Schools. With copious Exercises. By G. EUGENE. 


Or, GRAMMAR, 3¢.; pp on 28. 6d, 


tus, with Specimen, post free on vA lication. 

ie. 27 Se oe Copy to Masters at par price, post free “nm 4 

“The ofaG like this is in itself a sign that great 
advance is being made in the teaching of modern as a sen of amtent 
languages... ‘Ihe rules aud observations are all scieatifically classified 
and explained. . ..Mr, Eugéne’s book is one that we can strongly re- 
commend for use in the higher forms of large ee 

ucational Times. 

“Tn itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for 
beginners that we have as yetseen..... The book is likely to be useful to 
ail who wish either to learn or to teach the French languag 








5» 
“The most attractive ong on the subject that has ever come under 
our notice.”— Leeds Mercury. 


The EXERCISES separately, econd Edition, cloth, 28. 6d. 


EUSENE's COMPARATIVE FRENCH. 

ENGLISH STUDIES ; being a 
Second, entirely Re-written, Edition of ‘The. py Exercises for 
Middle and Upper Forms,’ adapted to ‘The Student's Comparative 
French Grammar.’ By G. EUGENE. 








EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
ya ELEMENTARY FRENCH LE 


SONS: PA, Rules and Exercises Preparatory bg * The Student 
By the same Author 


eserves to rank among thy t 
Pt em 6 e bes of curclementexy Frenc 





ee 
ante eteee 
Williams & No 





London : Grant & Co. 72 to 78, Turnmill-street, é: C, India: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Bombay and Calcutta. Australia ;'@ Robertson ; andali 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


l4 Henrietta. t- 
— Covent-garden, Londor 


and 9), South Ediabu 
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Price 5s. post free, ERVIA eee oe SUNSHINE” LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. This day is pub‘ished, price 5e. 
ISTORY of MODERN S&S . n small crown Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges, ANWISB8 LL DERON 
H By E. 8. MIJATOVICS. HE ‘3 ‘ R Ll the DUST HEAP. By GEORGE ELIOT. Da. 
London : Tweedie & Co. (Limited), 337, Strand. P the Mrs. GREENE, Boox VII.—-THE MOTHER AND THE SON. 
eaaineace Author See gubert is Shadows The Beboolboy Baronet,’ &c. Book VIII. and Last, on 1st of September. 





AS N ARCHAIC DICTIONARY, Biographical, 

Fag pmo and Mytholonicel, fogen the Egyptian. saree. and 

Etruscan Monuments and 7 w. PER, AS. 

M. aS, Secretary of the Seclety of Biblical y ~~ Be Cloth 
extra, 

Samuel Bagster & Sone, 15, Paternoster-row, Lor don. 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON SPIRITUALISM. 


NHE BRITISH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

lof Sr reir sLiere has published the Prize Essays on the 

INFLUENCE of SPIRITUALISM on the SOCIAL, MORAL, and 
ELIGLOUS CONDITION of SOCIETY. 

To be had at 38, Great Russell-street, Goaten: and of E, W. Allen, 

ll, Ave-Maria-lane, E.C. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 13d. 


Just published, price 5¢. cloth lettered, with 23 Illustrative Plans and 
Sketches, 


OLCHESTER CASTLE, 2 ROMAN BUILD- 
ING. By GEORGE BUCKLER, Author of * Twenty-Two of the 
Churches of Essex. 
Colsester : I Benham & Harrison, = ~ paceman London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall.co 














SMITE, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme Lez. 
BY the SEA. By Karwariye S. Macqvorp. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By EF. Lynn Linton. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Hotme Lez. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


E-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, with 
all the Original Ilustratione. In 22 Monthly V: olumes, large 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 
Now ready, the Concluding Volume of the Series, price 68. 6d. 


CATHERINE. 
LITTLE TRAVELS. 
FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 


With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
e the GENDERS of FRENCH SUBSTAN- 
B: —— DAWSON, B.A. a and 
DAN BY. 4 EPRY. te Treasurer, of the Philological Societ; 
London: Longmans and Co. 





Third Edition, with Two Plates, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TREE-LIFTER; or, 2» New Method of 
Transplanting Forest Trees. By Colonel GEORGE GREEN- 


WoobD. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


PEECHES on Various Occasions connected with 
the PUBLIC AFFAIRS of NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848-1874. 
HENRY PARKES, Cid Colonial Secretary for the Colony. 
ith an Introduction by DAVID BLAIR. 
: Longma 


London ns & Co. 
Melbourve and aydnes: George Kobertson. 


LATHAM’S JOHNSON IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 2is. cloth, 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; ae Professor of pester in 
University College, London Abridged from Dr. Latham’s Edition of 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, and condensed into One Volume. 
London: Longmans and Co. and the other Proprietors. 








In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


HE OCEAN: its Tides and Currents, and their 
Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.B.G.S. 
“A very valuable addition to, oceanic circulation, clearly indi- 
the list of works advancing our — and a home-thrust of f clear, 
cosmical knowledge.” und r ‘air 
Scientific thr. rough it. As this point is the 
“The author of this he Bevte er | very heart of Dr. Carpenter's con- 
us “! “f- Principia. Still, the tribution to the subject, the thrust 
is t juction of a man ee | is fatal. It is followed by further 
a ve Prell up in his own subject, | and equally elear and able discus- 
many others collateral with it. | sion of the details of Dr. Car- 
tt is one that may be safely com-/| penter’s arguments, and of the 
mended te the study of all who | theories of Maury, Rennell, Her- 
are interested in leo subject of | schel, &c. This Chapter 20 of Mr. 
ocean currents.”— 70: Jordan's book is really excellent, 

“ Here we have the “vulnerable | and worthy of careful reading.” 
point of Dr. Carpenter’s modified Quarterly Journal of Science. 
resuscitation of the old theory of ' 

*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s ship Challenger have 
confirmed ther views expressed in this Work with a distinctness exceed. 
ing the most sanguine anticipations of the Author. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Just published, with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 


HROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 
DURING the INSURRECTION. 7 August and September, 
1975. By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A. F.S 

**A work which at the ake nal time no sntaligent Englishman can 
overlook. *— English Independent. 

“This is an opportune publication, of much interest at present in 
connexion with the Servian risin; ng. "— Nature. 

“This interesting and ably written book could not have appeared at 
rtune moment.”—Globe. 

“One of the freshest, and most opportuae and lostructive books of 
travel that has been published for some time.”— Examiner. 

“ A most interesting volume, and its publication at the present time 
is exceedingly opportune, as it gives information whi ch may be relied 
op, accompanied by excellent engravings and notice 7 ete 

terary Wor 

“This weil-written, interesting, and seasonable book discusses the 
north-western districts of Turkey in a scholarly and lucid style, with 
the pen of a competent writer, to w’om description is clearly no har 
or irksome task, and who displays j: ecg and original thought in 
the exercise of his ‘literary calling.”— l Mall Gazette, 

London: ite and Co, 

















GIFT. BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
By the same Author, fully illustrated, 
The pom OOL BOY BARONET. Fifth Edition. 3s, 6d. 


GILBERT'S ADOW. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
FILLING UP the CHINKS. Ninth Edition. 2. 6d. 
CUSHIONS and CORNERS eo ——. 28. 


BURTONS of BURTON HALL. Sixth Edition. 2. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


This day is published, 


TUDIES in ROMAN LAW; with Comparative 
Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord 
MACKENZIE, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. 
Cantab.; Dr. Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. Edin.; Advocate. 

“te popularize Roman law, and to make it accessible and useful to 
fomren, was no small achievement; and Lord Mackenzie’s book had 
the merit of roducing th‘s result in no common degree..... Now 
ae Mr. Kirkpatrick coming to the rescue with all the appliances of 

rm research and criticism.....The new matter, of which there is 
Seoween fifty and sixty pages, consists partly of leading references to 
original sources and explanations of doctrines or expressions used in the 
text, and partly of additional information on important points of 
which the original work makes no mention.”— Scotsman, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GQ UASssIcAL Tf TEXT-BOOKS. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing 
Book, with Magee gees Vocabulary. By A. W. POTTS, M.A. LL.D 
Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some time 
Fellow of St. vans College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. U. DAR- 
NEL, M.A., aster of Cargilfield Lg ey School, 
Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38 éd. 
Contents: Part I. Stories and Fables.—II. Historical Extracts: a. 

bas Fall of Fabii; b. The Capture of Veii; c. The Sacrifice of Decius. 

LI]. The First Roman Invasion of Britain.—1V. The Life and Ex- 
ploite of Alexander the Great. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GR ECT: an Easy Greek 


Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the SAME 
AUTHORS. (In the pres, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NCIENT CLASSICS ENGLISH 
READEBS. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


In 20 yols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each; or in 7d vom neatly bound, 
with calf or vellum back, 21. 1 














for 





Now publishing, in Quarterly Vclumes, price 29. 6d. each, 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES OF 
NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READER 
By VARIOUS peruens. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
This Series will beJimited to8 or 10 volumes. and will include the 
works of Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Livy, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Catullus (with Tibullus and Propertius), Anacreon, Pindar, &c. 
The Volumes published contain— 
LIVY. By the Epiror. 
OVID. By the Rev. Atrrep Cuurcu, M.A. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology in the Durham atvensity College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle. 











INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Bede Ergravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Tenth Edition. 

28 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, DE. 
SCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. With Engravings an ounery 
of Scientific Terms, Sixth Edition, Revised and eases 78. 6d. 

“We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not 

hesitate to say that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of 


Geology, and written in a truthful ani philosophic spirit 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of 
Geology. Sixth Edition. le. 

* An eminently satisfactory work, giving. in less than 100 pages, an 
admirable outline sketch of Geology, ....forming, if not a royal road, at 
least one of the smoothest we possess, to an intelligent acquaintance 
with geological phenomena.”— Scotsman. 

“ Of singular merit for its clearness and trustworthy character.” 


Standard. 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS: a Series 
of Seonler onan in Geology and Paleontology. Third Edition, 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 78. 6d. 





EXT-BOOKS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 





INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition, 28. 6d, 
“* Whether as a school-book or a manual for the — student, this 
work has no equal in our educational literature.”— ron 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Engravings. Second Edition. 53. 


** A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography.” 
Saturday Review. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls, 


PeEXt- -BOOKS of NATURAL HISTORY, 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews, 





M.D. D.Sc. M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S.E. ras, 





A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. Fourth "Edition, Revised _ Spiers Crown Bo 
Pp. 732, with 300 Engravings on Wood, 12s fo, 

“It is the best manual of zoology yet = 
England, but in Burope.”— Pall Mall Gaze tte, an ae 
¢ best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess,” 
Lancet, 

TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, 

Gesend Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with 188 Engravings op 

“This . introduction to natural history is illustrated and wel] 
got up in wav. We should be glad to it 

cols." Medical Press and Circular. Se a 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition, Revised and En. 
larged, with 156 Engravings. 33. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Be. 
——- ' being Deseriavons of a Pr 86) Seri 
es he gg ty ‘ogressive Series of Zoological 
“There on been no book since Patterson's well-known ‘ Zoology for 
Schools’ that has so completely provided for the class ito which it ig 
addressed as the capital little volume by Dr. Nicholson.” 
-opular Science Review, 
EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY: 
being a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Authors 
Taseedusterd and Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual 
of Zoology. 1s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEw ENGLISH Oey MOLOGICAL DIC- 





NARIES. 
I. 





An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Including a 
very Copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, and other — 
and Phrases. Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges. and as 
Bente pect for General Reference. By the Rev. Oy td STOR: 

The Pronunciation carefully Revised b P. H. 

PuELP, M. A. bag audition, Revised and Bulareed, ‘with a 

t of m words ; and a List of Scripture 

proper names, and 2 other cost all re-spelt for pronunciation. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 785, 78. 6d. 





II. 
By the same Author, 


The SCHOOL ETY MOLOGIOCAL DICTIONARY 
and WORD-BOOK. Combini f an ordinary 
P. School Dicti ya Etymological. § Hing. 
Book. Containing : The Dict ak of Prefixes—List of 
Postfixes— Vocabulary of pocam, followed by English Deriva- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. pp. "D. 260, 28 








II. 
The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, for Use 


Po. 1 ed Schools, and as a Pocket Reference Dictionary. 


The DAILY CLASS-BOOK of ETYMOLOGIES 
Being a Reprint of SS  Apoendis to the ‘School a Bismekgin 
Dictionary and Word-Bo For Use in Schools. 
William Blackwood “ Sons, Edinburgh and 5. 


EOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D. F.B.G.S. 





Sixth Thousacd. New 7. Shesonaely revised and brought down 
the present time, 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political. On a new plan, erabracing 5 
complete Development of the River Systems of the Globe. Revised 
to date of publication. Crown 8vo. pp. 683, 7s. 
This Volume—the result of many _ years’ caacemie of plication— 
is specially edapeed for the Use of bo panera Ly en Classes, Can- 
didates for the Civil Service, and P: araphy generally. 
In this Edition the entire Work has el subjected to another 
thorough Revision. All Political Changes are carefully represented; 
the Social, Industrial, and Commercial Statistics of all Countries are 
bromans down to the latest dates; and the rapid progress of Geogra- 
hical discovery is duly notified. In short, no pains have been epared 
to render the Work wholly reliable in every department. 


Thirty-fourth Thourand. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 300, 38. 
The ‘Elements’ form a careful condensation of the ‘ Manual.’ the 
= of arrangement being the same, the River-systems of the Globe 
playing the same conspicuous part, the Pronunciation being given, 
the results of the latest Census being uniformly exhibited. This 
Volume is now extensively introduced into many of the best Schools 


in the kingdom. 
Seventy-sixth Thousand. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


pp. 112, le. 
These ‘ Outlines’—in many respects an Epitome of the ‘ Elements’- 
are carefully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrapgt 
ment is the same as in the Author's larger Worke. Minute details 
areavoided, the broad \utlines are graphically presented, the Accentut 
tion marked, and the most recent Changes in Political Geography 


exhibited. 
Second Edition, Eularged, 
The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended 


as an Intermediate Pook betwern the Author's‘ Outlines of Geo 
graphy and ‘ Elements of Geography.’ New Edition, to which is 
appended an Abridgment of ‘Scripture (i:cgrapby.’ Crowa 80. 


aed Fifty-cighth Thousand 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Revised to the 


Present Time. 18mo. pp. 56, sewed 4d; in cloth, 6d. 





18mo. 








William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESEN T SEASON. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. | THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 











By his Nephew, GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. | on FOOT during the INSURRECTION, 1875. By A. J. EVANS, B.A. F.8.A. With 
| Map and 58 Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 
~ oe 38. y ] 4 . . Ss yy 4d : 
ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major R. D. Osporx, OQvER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative of 


Wanderivgs round the World. By T. W. HINCHLIFF, M.A. F.R.\3.S., President 
of the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


The SEV ENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; | 
-: a Sy oe By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. With Map and 95 | The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account ot a Walk 


: through Part of the Ranze, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. 
The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED | 


GROVE. With Map and ‘Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 1és. 
on NR. ag! sy Aguas aaaaa  te itai | TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an Account of 


Sr. rd = ee » ag Sporting, and es fae. 

. ’ - yr A GROHMA 8 

Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of FRANCE vl ee, ae 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured Maps. 


Crown 80. 78. 6d. ITALIAN ALPS: Sketches in the Mountains of 
Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Dr. LATHAMWS NEW DICTIONARY of the 


| 
| 
| 
| Editor of the Alpine Journal. With Maps and Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. lis. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged f his Editi f Johns English Di 
and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. 248. Fee oe ante | BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE S: Western Alps, 6s. 6d.; 
be 


Cutt ate  % 7s, 6d.; Eastern Alps, 10°. 6¢@. To be had also in Ten Parts or Districts, 
NEW EDITIONS of Mr. HULLAH’S Two Courses rt 
of LECTURES on the HISTORY of MUSIC. 2 vols. 8vo. price 19s, 


NNALS of the ROAD in GREAT BRITAIN. 
GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the DEATH | —_WeodSats: "Medium avo. price au)" “'* Bott bY NIMROD. Coloured Plates and 


of ALEXANDER the GREAT. With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the | DOWN the ROAD 


Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. or, Reminiscences of a Gentle- 


| 
| 
| man Coachman. By C. T. 8. BIRCH REYNARDSON. Second Edition, with 12 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Founda- | a ener eee 
he Fall of A 1 y . 
on of the city to the Fall of Augaatlat, By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, DD, ‘GERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from Fraser’s 


Magazine.) Crown 8vo. €s. 
The A _ zeyust LES Bry Zt ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from the 


SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. German of WILHELMINE von H{ILLERN by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
boards ; 2s, 6. cloth. 


DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. translated by W. L. R. CATES. | HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 28s. 


Svo, 21s. 
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The Episcopal Succession in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, a.D. 1400 to 1875, with Ap- 
pointments to Monasteries, and Extracts 
from Consistorial Acts, taken from MSS. 
in Public and Private Libraries in Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, Ravenna, and Paris, By 
W. Maziere Brady. 2 vols. (Rome.) 


Ir is not quite clear what special end the 
author of these volumes proposed to himself 
in compiling and publishing them. We are 
not aware that any serious doubt has been 
cast upon the validity of Roman Catholic 
Orders in this country, and such objections 
as have been urged against them by Anglican 
controversialists, in the way of tu quoque, are 
not met by the record of episcopal appoint- 
ments which Dr. Maziere Brady has given to 
the public. Palmer, for example, attacks the 
Orders of the Roman Church in England and 
Ireland on the ground of canonical irregularity. 
The old rule was that all the Bishops of a Pro- 
vince should take part in any consecration, and 
the minimum of consecrators was fixed at three. 
So rigidly was this rule observed, that some 
of the most authoritative Roman canonists 
have questioned the validity of ordinations 
to the episcopate made by a single bishop. 
It is a matter of fact, however, that numbers 
of the Roman Catholic bishops in England 
and Ireland since the Reformation were con- 
secrated by only one bishop. Now on this 
point Dr, Brady’s volumes throw no light at 
al. In truth, the evidence which they supply 
along the whole course of the period of which 
they treat (A.D. 1400-1875) is evidence in 
favour of the papal nomination or approval 
of English and Irish bishops, rather than in 
favour of their consecration. Take the follow- 
ing entry by way of example (‘ Episcopal Suc- 
cession,’ vol. ii. p. 75) :— 

“1774. William Egan. He succeeded on death 
of Creagh, to whom he was coadjutor. The Pro- 
Paganda, at Creagh’s request, elected Egan as co- 
adjutor, on the 28th of January, 1771. The Pope 
approved the appointment in audience of Feb- 
tary 3, 1771. He was granted ficulties as bishop 
i audience of August 20, 1775. He made his 
studies in Seville, in Spain, and was sixty-two 
years of age in 1788,” 


_ That is all, and the reader will observe that 
t tells nothing at all about Bishop Egan’s 
‘onsecration—when it took place, by whom, 
tin what way. It may be inferred that he 





was regularly consecrated, since it is probable 
that the Pope would not have granted him his 
faculties if he had had any doubt about his 
consecration. But what we are discussing just 
now, and for a reason which will presently 
appear, are not probabilities, mure or less 
cogent, but positive evidence. The extract 
given above furnishes nothing that can be 
dignified with the name of proof as to Bishop 
Egan’s consecration. It happens, however, 
that some light can be thrown on Bishop Egan’s 
consecration from another source. The Papal 
bull of nomination is in existence, and the 
following passage occurs in it :— 

‘‘ We, kindly wishing to favour you in everything 
that can increase your conveniency, by the tenour 
of these presents, have granted you full and free 
licence, that you may receive the gift of consecra- 
tion from whatever Catholic prelate, being in the 
grace and communion of the aforesaid A postolical 
See, you choose ; and he may call in as his assist- 
ants in this, in lieu of bishops, two secular priests, 
although not invested with any ecclesiastical 
diguity, or regulars of any order or institute, being 
in full grace and favour,” &c. 

Here, then, we have a case (not common at 
that time) where a Roman Catholic bishop- 
elect is authorized by the Pope of the day to 
get consecration from any single bishop, the 
place of the other episcopal consecrators being 
supplied by two priests. As far as Dr. Brady’s 
book goes, there is nothing to show, beyond 
mere inference, that even this meagre modicum 
of requirement was strictly observed ; but, on 
the most favourable view, Dr. Egan’s conse- 
cration was so flagrantly irregular as to render 
its validity doubtful according to the teaching 
of some of the most eminent authorities in the 
Church of Rome. We have neither wish nor 
intention to enter into the polemics of the 
question ; our only object is to point out the 
insufficient nature of the evidence—if he in- 
tends it as evidence—which Dr. Brady has 
adduced in support of “the episcopal suc- 
cession in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
We do not question the validity of the native 
succession, nor even that of the sporadic and 
irregular foreign succession, from which the 
existing Roman Catholic hierarchy derives 
its origin. We are not writing controversially ; 
but if we were, should frankly concede to 
Dr. Brady that the burden of proof lies on 
those who would attack the validity of Roman 
Catholic Orders. It is not enough to show 
that in some given cases demonstrative proof 
is wanting. If the circumstantial evidence is 
good, the objector is bound in fairness to prove, 
and not merely to suggest, a flaw. The case 
of consecration by one bishop stands on a 
different footing. It is true that some 
canonists, chiefly Roman, consider the valid- 
ity of some consecrations doubtful. But a 
Roman Catholic would have a right to appeal 
to the general consensus of theologians, which 
is to the effect that though consecration by 
one bishop is uncanonical and irregular, and 
only to be excused on the plea of dire neces 
sity, it is, nevertheless, valid. Non debutt, 
sed factum valet. 

But if this plea is good in the case of Roman 
Catholic ordinations, it is evidently good all 
round. An historical critic must not play fast 
and loose with his arguments. Logic knows 
nothing of the odium theologicum. The 
validity of a syllogism has nothing whatever 
to do with the character of its contents. All 
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with is to see that a given conclusion follows 
legitimately from certain premisses, It does 
not matter to him in the least, as a reasoner, 
whether the conclusion favours this or that 
side of a particular controversy. It is because 
controversialists forget this fact that their 
historical statements require to be so rigidly 
tested, and it is the duty of the critic to 
expose fallacious reasoning in utter disregard 
of the cause on whose behalf it is used. 

Dr. Brady does not write as a contro- 
versialist, but he commits himself occasionally 
to historical assertions which he makes no 
attempt to substantiate, and of which he would 
be the first to see the fallacy if they were 
used against him. Let us give a few examples. 
On p. 38 of the first volume, we have the 
following statement :— 


“ Barlow had been made Bishop of St. David’s 
in 1536 by Henry the Eighth, and of Bath by 
Edward the Sixth in 1549. His alleged consecra- 
tion in 1536 is without direct proof, and any at- 
tempt to place the fact of his consecration beyond 
dispute and suspicion has failed.” 

Now it is the simple truth to say that there 
is not a bishop in Christendom, from the Pope 
downwards, whose orders might not be invali- 
dated by criticisms like this. Let the reader 
just consider the series of facts which must 
precede and accompany the legal possession of 
his see by an English bishop. ‘There is first 
the congé délire preceding the election; then 
follows the Royal Assent, with a commission to 
confirm and consecrate; and, after consecra- 
tion, there is the act of homage, and the hand- 
ing over to the new bishop the temporalities 
of his see. All these are State documents, 
every one of which is duly copied not only 
into the Ecclesiatical Register, but previously 
into the State Rolls as well. Here we have 
two records of documents quite independent 
of each other, copied by different hands, and in 
the custody of keepers who have no connexion 
with each other. Now, in the case of Barlow, 
these records are quite correct, and confirm 
each other in all respects, and the only plausible 
argument against his consecration is the fact 
that it is not recorded in the Archiepiscopal Re- 
gister at Lambeth. The omission may be easily 
accounted for, and is by no means singular, as 
shall presently be shown. The registrar may 
have neglected to make the entry at the time, 
and then forgotten it, or the binder may have 
lost the slip when binding the loose register 
afterwards. If the omission is due to the 
ueglect of the registrar, something may be 
urged in his justification. 

Barlow was one of Henry the Eighth’s 
ambassador - bishops, and was appointed, in 
rapid succession, to two sees in one year (1536). 
He was appointed to St. Asaph’s in February 
of that year, and to St. David's in the follow- 
ing April. During that period he was con- 
tinually on the move, in his ambassadorial 
character, between England and Scotland, 
which accounts for his having been confirmed 
to the see of St. Asaph by proxy. Before he 
was consecrated, he was translated to St. 
David’s, and was confirmed in person, but not 
immediately consecrated, probably owing to 
some diplomatic engagement. His consecration, 
therefore, must have been a separate and 
isolated act, which may explain the neglect 
of the registrar to put it down in the Lambeth 
record. That episcopal consecrations some- 
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the nomination and confirmation of a bishop- 
elect is not a surmise, but a fact. Bonner's 
case is exactly parallel with Barlow's. He, 
too, was employed by Henry the Eighth in 
affairs of diplomacy, and was consequently 
nominated and confirmed in his absence to two 
sees in succession, but was not consecrated till 
zome months after his last confirmation, and 
more than a year after his first. The fact, there- 
fore, of Barlow’s consecration not being recorded 
immediately after his confirmation to his see 
proves nothing at all. He was evidently conse- 
crated in the first half of the summer of 1536, 
for, in June of that year, he sat as bishop both 
in Parliament andConvocation. It was simply 
impossible that he could have sat in either 
if there had been the smallest doubt about his 
consecration. The peers of England have never 
been prone to admit pretenders into their 
assembly. Now, if Barlow had not been con- 
secrated, the fact could not have been kept 
secret, and, being a man who had many 
enemies and few friends, it is inconceivable 
that not one of his enemies should have inter- 
fered against him, for let it be remembered 
that it was open to anybody to demand proof 
of Barlow’s consecration, and, failing to pro- 
duce it, not only would Barlow have been 
stripped of the dignities and emoluments of 
his office, but he would have been liable to 
heavy penalties in addition. And all this risk 
he would have run—for what? Absolutely 
for nothing. His case was not that of a sin- 
cere Puritan who had conscientious scruples 
on the subject of Episcopacy. He was a worldly 
politician, not particularly burdened with 
scruples of any kind, and certainly one of the 
last men then living in England who would 
have hazarded, out of mere caprice, the for- 
feiture of wealth, high position, and even 
liberty. There was every reason why such a 
man would have taken every pains to avoid any 
legal flaw in his promotion, and no reason at 
all why he should have courted degradation 
and poverty. 

In the teeth of all this, we are seriously 
asked to believe that Barlow was never con- 
secrated, because, forsooth! a careless registrar 
neglected to record the fact, or a careless 
binder dropped it out of his bundle; and 
although no doubt was ever expressed on the 
subject till a Roman Catholic controversialist, 
eighty years after the event, and half a century 
after the death of Barlow! 

Dr. Brady, moreover, has not realized the 
suicidal character of his objection. Barlow’s 
consecration is not the only consecration of 
which there is no record in the Lambeth 
Registers. In Cranmer’s Register five out of 
eleven translations, and nine out of forty-five 
consecrations, are missing; of these nine, three 
are ignored altogether ; five (of which Barlow’s 
is one) are entered as far as the confirmation, 
but omit the consecration ; and the entry of 
the ninth is broken off in the middle of a 
sentence. This demonstrates the carelessness 
of the registrar, and shows the absurdity of 
concluding that Barlow was not consecrated 
because his consecration is not entered in 
Cranmer’s Register. Why should the omission 
be fatal in his case, and prove nothing at all 
in the other cases? 

But Cranmer’s Register is not the only 
register in which omissions occur. In War- 


ham’s Register, six out of twenty-six consecra- 
tions are omitted, and two at least in Pole’s. 


But the episcopal succession which Dr. Brady 
claims in these volumes descends through 
Warham’s and Pole’s Registers, and it follows, 
therefore, that his argument against Barlow’s 
consecration recoils upon himself. Nor, indeed, 
is the objection limited to Great Britain and 
Ireland. There is not a church in Christen- 
dom which can furnish the proof which Dr. 
Brady demands in the case of Barlow ; that is 
to say, there is not a church in Christendom 
which can trace back its succession uninter- 
ruptedly to apostolic times. Is there any 
documentary evidence that St. Peter ever 
consecrated any Bishop of Rome? Is there 
any documentary evidence that St. Peter was 
ever Bishop of Rome at all? Is the evidence 
for St. Peter ever having been Bishop of 
Rome, or ever having consecrated a successor 
in that office, anything like the tenth part as 
strong as the evidence in favour of Barlow’s 
consecration? Dr. Brady must know that every 
one of these questions has to be answered in the 
negative. Yet he entertains no doubt about 
the validity of the episcopate of the Church of 
Rome. And let it be considered that, whereas 
a flaw in the succession of the Bishops of 
Rome would be absolutely fatal to the Church 
of Rome, the alleged failure of consecration in 
Barlow’s case, even if established, would prove 
nothing against the Anglican succession. And 
for this reason. Inthe Church of Rome every- 
thing centres in the Pope. He is the source 
of all mission and jurisdiction. So that a flaw 
in the Papal succession would vitiate the whole 
episcopate of the Roman Church. The flaw 
in Barlow’s case, assuming its existence for 
the sake of argument, would die with himself. 
Barlow was only one of four who took part in 
the consecration of Parker, and no Bishop 
was ever consecrated by him singly. <A flaw 
in his own episcopal character, therefore, would 
not affect the line of succession, and the ques- 
tion is, therefore, one of purely historical 
interest. It is from that point of view exclu- 
sively that we have treated it. Slipshod 
criticism does not cease to be mischievous, 
because, in any given case, nothing in par- 
ticular may seem to depend upon it. 

Another instance of this style of criticism 
occurs on p. 24 of Dr. Brady’s first volume. It 
is as follows :-— 

“ Doubts concerning the episcopal character of 
Taylor, and other Edwardian bishops, were plainly 
expressed at this time (A D. 1554) in official docu- 
ments. These doubts were based on the fact that 
such pretended bishoprics were simply given by 
Letters Patent of the Crown, and with a clause 
limiting the bishoprics to the good behaviour of 
the incumbents for the time being.” 


Dr. Brady here confuses two things which 
are totally distinct, namely, episcopal character 
and canonical possession of a see. No Catholic 
theologian—not even the most extreme Ultra- 
montane—would maintain that “the episcopal 
character of Taylor,” or any other bishop, 
would be affected ever so slightly by the cir- 
cumstances referred to by Dr. Brady. And, 
as a matter of fact, the Edwardian bishops in 
question were deprived of their sees under 
Mary, because they were declared to have 
been put in illegal possession of them, not by 
reason of any doubt as to their “episcopal 
character.” No such doubt is either expressed 
or implied in any of the documents quoted by 
Dr. Brady. On Ultramontrane grounds, of 





course, the Letters Patent of the Crown were 


ee 
invalid without Papal sanction; but no Ultm. 
montane would affirm that either this or the 
clause guamdiu se bene gesserint has anythin 
whatever to do with “episcopal character,” 

It is the province of a critic to point out 
faults. But it would be unfair to part from Dr. 
Brady without acknowledging the diligence ang 
candour which are evident in the compilation 
of these volumes. They point the way to the 
sources of much information which the future 
historian will find useful. Among other 
interesting matter, Dr. Brady has published, 
from authentic records, some of the fees paid 
into the Papal exchequer by English bishops on 
appointment to their sees.— 

“‘ Among the several sorts of taxes paid by the 
clergy to the Holy See,” says Dr. Brady, “ was one 
specified under the name of comune servizio (com- 
mune servitium), and consisting of the payment 
of the fruits of the first year, or of a certain sum 
of money fixed by the Apostolic Chamber, and 
which was to be paid by those prelates who by 
the votes of the Cardinals obtained bishoprics or 
abbeys. The minuti servizit consisted of five 
smaller payments made by bishops and abbots, on 
their election and appointments, as remuneration 
for certain minor services rendered by some of 
the inferior officials of the Papal Court.” 

In other words, at that time, the Roman 
Curia was a gigantic and organized system of 
simony and jobbery. Every ecclesiastical 
dignity of any value had its conventional fee ; 
but beyond this authorized fee (in itself ex. 
orbitant) there stretched an illimitable vista of 
bribery ; so that the sums really paid for 
appointments to bishoprics and abbeys were 
sometimes enormously in excess of the recog- 
nized fee, oppressive as that was. How 
oppressive may be seen in the pages of Dr, 
Brady. The stream of English gold that 
annually flowed in this way into the coffers of 
the Vatican was enormous, and was, in fact, 
one of the main causes of the Reformation. 
Theology, indeed, had singularly little to do 
with the English Reformation in its early 
stages, There is no greater fallacy in history 
than the popular impression that it was 
against Transubstantiation, or any kindred doc- 
trine that the English nation rose in revolt in 
the sixteenth century. The cause of strife 
was not theological, but social and political. 
England threw off the Papal yoke because it 
would no longer endure the oppressive exac- 
tions of the Roman Curia, and the ceaseless 
intermeddling of an Italian priest in its social 
and political life. 

It is only fair to add that the typography 
of Dr. Brady’s volumes is excellent, and 
remarkably free from misprints. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Poems. By Edmond G. A. Holmes. 
King & Co.) 

Poems. By Thomas White, jun. (Parker & Co.) 

My Dream; and Verses Miscellaneous. By 
Wallace Herbert. (Washbourne.) 

Song Mead, with other Narratives in Verse. 
By F. Scarlett Potter. (Provost & Co,) 
Elfinella; or, Home from Fairy Land. Lord 
and Lady Russell. By Ross Neil. (Ellis 

& White.) 

The Gleaner: a Selection of Poems and Songs. 
By John Fawcett Skelton. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Wir the exception of Miss Rossetti, almost no 

living writer ofreligious verseequals Mr. Holmes 
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in earnestness, in poetic insight, and in music. 
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In some respects his poetry reminds us of that 
of Clough. The response, however, to prayer 
which was denied to Clough is accorded 
Mr. Holmes, and the universe, like 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 


expresses to his ear 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Some questionings torment and some doubts 
assail. The problems with which the age is 
yexed present themselves to him, and the mis- 
ivings of reason tease and perplex him. Out 
of the darkness comes, however, light, and 
the result of the struggle is a large-hearted 
charity to those from whom similar comfort is 


withheld :— 
Oh! but my soul is dark— 
With tear-dimmed eyes I mark 
What noble souls stand mournfully aloof, 
Still craving proof of this 
Wherein we find our bliss,— 
Let doubting hearts reply—does this suffice for proof 

Like Wordsworth, Mr. Holmes seems to 
elevate into Christianity a refined system of 
Pantheism. From nature come to him the 
voices which tell of peace :— 

Oh! thou, whose heart is scarred and worn, 

Whom plans bewilder, cares oppress,— 
By disappointment overborne, 

Or overjoyed at earth’s success,— 
The fir woods call to thee to come, 
Their lonely depths are never dumb. 
For there is never day so still, 

So lulled to sleep, but some light breeze, 
Unnoticed else, doth faintly fill 

The topmost foliage of the trees, 
And those tall tapering crests are stirred, 
And the eternal whisper heard. 
And there is never day so rude, 

So vexed with blasts that howl and drive, 
But in this dark and silent wood 

The winds are hushed, or only give— 
Howe’er the tree tops rock and swing— 
Depth to their solemn murmuring. 

In ‘The Sigh of the Sage,’ the answer 
concerning immortality, which is drawn from 
questioning of Nature, is a mere expansion of 
the idea contained in Blanco White’s immortal 
sonnet, ‘Mysterious Night ’:— 

Or is it that our ears are dull 
To catch a language not our own, 
And they whose hearts are over full 
Must yet be silent, or make known 
Their meaning in some other tone ? 
Does speech that seems so clear a light 
Veil what is truest from our sight ? 
For so doth daylight like a screen 
Veil myriad worlds—immense—afar : 
Behind the blue they hang unseen, 
But when the hours of darkness are, 
And earth is hidden—lo! each star 
That has its home in endless space 
Unveils the brightness of its face. 
They do not shine when we can see 
This little world—these things we love: 
Yet changeless is their majesty, 
And all the while they dwell above, 
Or through vast realms serenely move ; 
But only when our little sphere 
Lies lost in gloom, do they appear. 

It is scarcely necessary to say how much 
weaker and more diffuse is all this than the 
query of White (we quote from memory),— 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst tree and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can so deceive, wherefore not Life? 

This is not the only instance of imitation, 
conscious or unconscious. In the few senti- 
mental poems which close the volume, resem- 
blance to previous works is more than once 
apparent. Mr. Holmes has, however, a larger 





measure, not only of culture but of poetic 
afflatus, than most of our minor poets. 

Mr. White also has experienced the doubts 
which afflict the age, and has obtained the 
comfort which is said to follow their conquest. 
In his case, however, if we may judge from 
his own descriptions of the intellectual pro- 
cesses through which he has passed, his diffi- 
culties are rather dismissed than conquered. 
He writes with ease, and is obviously a man 
of intellect and culture. He exhibits, how- 
ever, in his ‘ Day-Dreams,’ a strange view 
of the ordinary avocations of poets. After 
depicting the influence of intellectual disquiet 
upon the sage falling in “lonely anguish on 
his knees,” the patriot ignorant what end to 
seek, and the preacher unwittiug what to speak, 
he continues thus :— 

Lo, the poet maddened 
By his fierce desire, 
Writhing, screaming, struggling, 
Wallowing in the mire. 
Rather different are these occupations of the 
poet from the employment assigned him by 
Shelley in the poem which, whether by re- 
semblance or by contrast, ‘Day- Dreams’ 
suggests :— 
Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 
Mr. White frequently recalls previous 
poets. His lines on the ‘Triumph of Time,’ 
descriptive of the primitive inhabitants of 
dens and caves, bring with them recollections 
of ‘ Prometheus Bound.’ His ‘ Poem of Joys’ 
is an intentional imitation of Walt Whitman ; 
his employment of ballad metre reminds us of 
Scott, and his more sentimental verses have 
a ring of Mr. Tennyson. A poem‘ To My Re- 
viewers’ shows at once what are Mr. White's 
aims, and howstrong is his resemblance to his 
predecessors. The last stanza is a close follow- 
ing of the famous stanza of the Laureate :— 
Behold ye speak an idle thing : 
Ye never knew the sacred dust ; 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
TO MY REVIEWERS, 
Oh vex me not, fierce critic clan, 
With rules of ought and shall : 
I give my best whene’er I can, 
Howe’er the fancy fall. 
I rhyme not, I, to charm the few 
With gems of faultless art : 
Careless what please or displease you, 
I sing from heart to heart. 
To build with care the laboured line, 
Each sound in perfect place, 
Or nicely mimic bards divine— 
I study not such grace. 
I sing, like every wildwood thing, 
Where’er my heart hath lust ; 
I sing because I love to sing, 
I sing because I must. 
The idea underlying both poems has, of course, 
been anticipated in Pope’s well-known distich 
in the ‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’ :— 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 
Some Scotch poems at the end are also echoes. 
‘The Scotchman in Oxford’ commences— 

Oh, Oxford suns are warm and bright, 
And Oxford skies are blue, &c., 
recalling— 
O Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green. 
‘Rossie Burn’ and other poems of the same 
character have no stronger claim to originality 





Concerning Mr. Wallace Herbert, we make 
out that he is fond of children, for whose delec- 
tation he carries plum buns in his pocket, and 
that he thinks he writes poetry when he turns 
the Creed or the Lord's Prayer into verse, The 
view of the Laureate, that— 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 
he opposes, affirming it is— 
Better have never lov’d 
Than love and lose thy friend. 
A new use for the curfew is supplied by 
him, when he tells us— 
Tis but the ev’ning bell— 
I know it well— 
That sounds at curfew-time to still the noise of Hell. 

Alliteration is a grace quite within our 
author’s reach, witness his employment of it 
in the following stanza :— 

O folly-feasting fools! The end 

Ask of the fiend-enfolded souls 

O’er whom the wave of fire red rolls— 
Your necks to yoke accurs’d ye bend! 

In his pious aspirations, Mr. Herbert states 
he would fain ask of his Lord a boon, which 
certainly has not hitherto been granted :— 

God grant I do not speak too soon— 
God grant I speak no careless word ! 

Some forms of doubt have presented them- 
selves to his mind, and have led him to the 
speculations or resolutions given in the follow- 
ing ‘Introduction to My Dream’:— 

Is all creation mad, or is it I 

Who have gone mad inyself and know it not? 

Does not then madness end the misery 

That gave it birth, in hope to be forgot ? 


Mad !— Well, I will go forth and, madden’d, greet 
The mad companions who have gather’d round ; 
Merry the mad dance shall be, merry feet 
Shall twinkle madly over the mad ground. 


Mad will-o’ the-wisps shall light up the mad mere, 
Mad night-birds shriek a chorus of mad cries, 

Mad beasts shall bellow mad discordant fear, 
Mad echo echo back its mad replies. 


Mad laughing imps shall chase mad care away, 
And play mad tunes, a mad melodious band, 
And we, all mad, will dance till break of day, 
While grisly Death keeps time with bony hand. 

In the unpretending volume on which he 
has bestowed the title of ‘Song Mead, Mr. 
Potter discloses some of the gifts of the poet. 
He writes tunefully and tastefully, avoids 
every form of extravagance, and displays con- 
siderable narrative power. Scandinavian themes 
are favourites with him. ‘Song Mead’ deals 
with the adventures of Odin, who is despatched 
by the assembled council of gods to obtain 
from Jotunheim the carefully-guarded song- 
mead, one draught of which bestows on the 
drinker the gift of song. The story is inter- 
esting for the manner in which it reconciles 
Northern and Oriental forms of superstition. 
In its construction it recalls some portions of 
the ‘Quest of the Golden Fleece,’ the sur- 
roundings and local colour are wholly Scan- 
dinavian, and the supernatural portion of the 
tale seems extracted from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
More familiar is the ‘ Volsung Tale,’ in render- 
ing which Mr, Potter has had more than one 
predecessor. Volund describes the Swan- 
women, who form a conspicuous figure in 
Northern romance. Thormod narrates in 
ballad-metre the death of Thormod the skald 
of King Olaf, and the partner in his final 
defeat. The two or three short poems which 
are of Southern origin, like ‘Le Chevalier 
Malheureux ’ and ‘ Junteron,’ disclose the same 
high qualities as are evinced in those on 
Scandinavian subjects. Mr. Potter has been 
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influenced by Mr. Morris in his choice of 
subjects, though not to an extent that interferes 
with his claims to originality. Few of our 
younger poets have equal claims upon the 
student of verse. 

Among the merits of Mr. Ross Neil’s plays 
which have secured them a_ considerable 
amount of attention, must be counted a 
measure of genuine dramatic perception. They 
are seldom quite original in idea, ‘ Elfinella,’ 
the heroine of which is a child stolen by 
fairies, who, after a brief opportunity of con- 
templating human life, with all its hates and 
joys and sorrows, elects, through the influence 
of the great enchanter, Love, to accept it in 
preference to the passionless immortality of 
her fairy state, recalls at once Mr. Gilbert’s 
fairy comedies and George Sand’s fantastic 
dramas. It is very refined, elegant, and 
fanciful in treatment, and displays much 
poetic taste and culture. The piece has been 
acted in Edinburgh, and might, with fair 
hope of success, be transferredto London 
boards. In dealing with Lord and Lady 
Russell, Mr. Ross Neil has acted prudently, 
It was impossible to extract from a story of 
this kind any strong dramatic interest. He 
has, accordingly, given prominence to charac- 
ter, and has supplied a striking picture of the 
Court of the second Charles. The King him- 
self, the Duke and Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and other celebrities of that abandoned Court, 
are depicted with singular skill, and with 
them are contrasted the hero and heroine 
of the drama and their associates, Essex and 
Algernon Sidney. Mr. Ross Neil's work is 
admirably firm and conscientious, and his 
drama will maintain a place in literature. 

The poems Mr. Skelton has collected in 
‘The Gleaner’ have a certain simplicity that 
atones for many faults of execution. The 
author differs from the rustic poets with whom 
it is natural to class him, inasmuch as his 
favourite subjects are neither rustic nor Bac- 
chanalian. He is loud in his condemnation 
of tobacco, and he composes temperance hymns 
for children. The verses are not likely to 
spread his fame beyond the local quarters in 
which already he probably enjoys the fame of 
a poet. 








Palaestina und Syrien : Handbuch fiir Rei 
sende, Herausgegeben von K. Baedeker. 
(Leipzig, Baedeker.) 

Palestine and Syria: «a Handbook for Travel- 
lers. By K. Baedeker. (Dulau.) 


Tats book is the work of an experienced Syrian 
traveller and well-known Orientalist, Dr. Albert 
Socin, Professor of Oriental Languages at Basle, 
and is the first instalment of a series of Hand- 
books to the whole of the East which the Leip- 
zig publisher intends issuing, uniform with his 
well known European Guides. The work of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, of Dr. Kiepert, 
and others, has recently added so immensely 
to our geographical and topographical know- 
ledge of the Holy Land that even the best of 
the old guide-books have necessarily become, 
to a certain extent, obsolete, and the appear- 
ance of the present volume is therefore doubly 
welcome. 

The introductory portion contains ample 
information about routes, cost of journey, pass- 
ports, steamers, and other modes of convey- 
ance, provisions and equipments, medicines, 





coinage, &c.,—in fact, everything which an 
intending traveller requires to know. Then 
come some chapters on the physical geography 
of the country, its history and chronology, 
religion, archeology, language, and literature. 
The matter in this portion of the work is well 
digested, and will not only serve the traveller 
in lieu of a cumbrous portable library, but 
will be found very useful as a guide to more 
extended literary study of the question at home. 

As to the more practical and descriptive 
part of the book, its chief value consists in the 
careful manner in which the topographical and 
archeological details are given in connexion 
with each site. 

The extent and actual position of the Temple 
at Jerusalem has, it is well known, been pro- 
ductive of as many and furious paper wars as 
the jilioque itself. This, then, is one of the most 
difficult, as well asthe most important, questions 
discussed in the work. The author of a guide- 
book should be absolutely impartial ; but, in 
such a case as the present, impartiality itself is 
certain to offend. Dr. Socin has taken a sen- 
sible view of the matter, and while he relies 
for his facts upon the results of the more recent 
investigations of the officers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and indicates the inevitable 
conclusions to which they point, he has, never- 
theless, considerately given a plate exhibiting 
at one view the respective plans and restora- 
tions of Fergusson, Robinson, Furrer, Schulz, 
Sepp, and Tobler. 

As works of art, the illustrations are not a 
great success ; but they are carefully executed, 
and serve the purpose for which they are 
intended, of enabling the traveller to identify 
the sites represented. The panorama of Jeru- 
salem is very valuable in this respect, having 
all the principal places of interest named, so 
that the visitor may take his station on the 
Mount of Olives, and, by comparing this pic- 
ture with the actual view, may obtain a clear 
and comprehensive notion of the topography 
of the city. 

The author has laid under contribution 
nearly every book published on Palestine, 
and, as he possesses a good personal know- 
ledge of the country as well, he has produced 
a readable, and certainly useful, volume. 
The maps are after Dr. Kiepert’s charts, and, 
pending the completion of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund’s Survey, no better authority 
could be had. 

The copious quotations given from all the 
books of reference upon the geography of the 
Holy Land will render it unnecessary for the 
traveller who possesses this volume to carry 
with him a library, one of the most cumber- 
some, and yet, without some such substitute, 
one of the most necessary of dmpedimenta. 
All guide-books must be more or less alike as 
to the plan on which they are compiled, but as 
far as method of working out that plan is 
concerned, there are guide-books and guide- 
books. Baedeker’s: ‘ Palestine and Syria’ is 
an admirable specimen of accurate, pains- 
taking work. The English edition, which 
has appeared more recently than the German, 
contains much additional information, and 
embraces several new routes. The hand- 
book is certainly one of the best that Mr. 
Baedeker has published. 














Journal of Commodore Goodenough, Ry 
C.B. C.M.G., during his last Command y 
Senior Officer on the Australian Stati, 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Widoy 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 

ForTUNATELY, there is no call on the presen 
occasion to deal with an _ elaborate hip 
graphy, and the memoir of a man writte, 
by his widow is almost without the pak 
of criticism. Mrs. Goodenough has performe 
her task, or perhaps it had better be terme 
her “labour of love,” with considerable tact. 
she has made the friends of her late husbanj 
speak for him, without attempting to do mor 
than connect these testimonies and anecdote 
by a light chain of her own. 

There can be no doubt that the late Commo. 
dore was a lucky man in his profession, 
That he was the grandson of a Bishop 
the son of a Canon of Westminster, and the 
godson of a First Lord of the Admiralty, ats 
time when interest was all sufficient to lift , 
man step by step to the top of the tree, fully 
accounts for his rising more speedily than his 
fellows; but’ the strength of his family con. 
nexions does not alter the fact that he was 
a man of talent and a skilful officer, whi 
the sad termination of his career has natu. 
rally created a sympathy for him that other. 
wise would not have been felt. 

James Graham Goodenough was educated 
at Westminster School, and at the usual early 
age of thirteen obtained his first appointment 
in the Royal Navy, and the Collingwood, a 
that time under Capt. Robert Smart, one of 
the first officers in the Navy, was his first 
ship, and his first station was the Pacific. In 
1848 the Collingwood returned to England, 
and even then young Goodenough was recon- 
mended by his captain as “an officer of pro- 
mise.” In October of the same year he joinel 
the Cyclops, and sailed for the West Coast of 
Africa, but in the following year returned ti 
England, to work for his promotion, in the 
Excellent and at the Naval College, and was 
successful, obtaining his lieutenant’s commis 
sion in 1851. He soon afterwards joined the 
Centaur for the South American (Brazil) 
station. 

At the breaking out of the Russian war, 
the Centaur was suddenly “ordered home’ 
and paid off. Goodenough, after one trip to 
the Baltic, conveying French troops and re- 
turning with Russian prisoners, rejoined the 
Excellent, to qualify as a gunnery officer, and 
was then appointed to the Hastings, for Baltic 
service, and was engaged at the bombardment 
of Sweaborg. In August, 1856, he was 
made first lieutenant of the Raleigh for 
the China station, aud as commander of a 
small hired steamer was present at the action 
at Fatshan, and a most graphic account of thisis 
given from his pen. He was next engaged in the 
capture of Canton, for which Lieut. Good- 
enough received his commander's commission 
to the Calcutta, and as such was present at 
the capture of the Taku forts. 

In February, 1859, the Calcutta was ordered 
home, and shortly after Commander Good: 
enough was appvinted to the Renard and pro 
ceeded to China, but, in consequence of ill- 
health, returned to England in 1861. In 
May, 1863, he was promoted to the rank of 
captain, and commanded the Victoria, the last 
sea-going three-decker. On relinquishing that 
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SS 
command in 1866 he was employed on the 
home station. 

In the latter end of 1870, Capt. Goodenough 
was engaged in relieving the French peasants 
about Sedan, and in August, 1871, he was 
gent as a naval attaché to report on the 
state of foreign navies, and on this occasion 
his talents as a linguist stood him in good 
stead. 

In April, 1873, he received his last appoint- 
ment, to the Pearl, as Commodore on the 
Australian station, and, being one of the com- 
missioners employed to report on the state of 
the Fiji group and the advisability of annexing 
those islands to the Crown, he was mainly 
instrumental in bringing that event about. 

Of the Memoir, as a memoir, there is not 
much to say, but extracts from his letters and 
journals are worth quoting, as they evince 
throughout an observing mind, and a capa- 
bility of recording what was observed. Of 
the Journal, the editor remarks that :— 

“Tt has been reproduced exactly as it was 
originally written, often at the end of a long and 
fatiguing day, and it was probably never read over 
again by the writer.” 

This we consider a mistake, and the omis- 
sion to perform editorial duties is no 
excuse “for occasional negligences of style 
which may appear.” Had the Commodore 
himself intended publication, he would, doubt- 
less, have carefully looked through his MS. 
befure committing it to the printer, and we 
should have been spared much tautology and 
much that might well have been omitted. Still 
if the various portions are somewhat discon- 
nected, they are often amusing and instructive, 
and we may especially instance those relating 
to the China war. Here is a specimen of 
Nankin justice :-— 

“T see strange sights. Turning a corner on 
Saturday, I saw two men struggling, and became 
aware that one man had the pigtail of another 
strongly twisted round his left hand, while with 
his right he was chopping off his head with a big 
knife. He managed this in about a dozen blows, 
severed the remaining flesh, and chucked the head 
away, leaving the trunk in the middle of the 
street. A bystander went up to the head, lifted 
it by its tail, and looked it in the face, to see if he 
knew it, but apparently did not, dropped it and went 
his way—and there it laid (sic). People standing 
thirty yards further on did not appear to remark 
anything, and a small boy smilingly volunteered 
the infurmation that the beheaded one, who was 
very well dressed, was a thief, and had stolen 
‘quite a number of dollars,” 

That much temper and courage are required 
in dealing with the Chinese, may be gathered 
from the following :— 

“T was mistaken for a rebel myself, at a place 
where there were seventy boats of braves of the 
Imperialist side ; they fled at the sight of my four- 
cared gig, drowning several people in their panic, 
but when they saw that my boat was quite alone, 
and found out that I was a friend, they wanted to 
make me responsible for the death of the drowned, 
blew up their matches, flourished swords, cut at 
we, and for ten minutes I was thinking how many 
of them I should be able to dispose of if I lost my 
temper. Fortunately I kept it and my revolver in 
wy pocket, and only flourished my umbrella, and, 
thanks to an ebb current, drifted away from the 
place and the tumult while talking to a magistrate 
who came down to see me.” 

The accounts given of the Fijiand other islands 
of the Pacific are graphic, while the notes on 
the natives are valuable to the ethnologist. On 
a visit to Vanikoro— 





“ As we got near Mumbola we saw a canoe, and 
she beckoned us onward, so both boats went in. 
A man came out to the cutter, so I got hold of 
him, and gave him a sulu, and got him into the 
boat. He slapped his breast, opened his mouth, 
which was full of betel nut (quite crammed), and 
called himself Aliki, chief. The present of a sulu 
was opportune. He was delighted, and waved.it 
to his fellows on shore, who were quite ready now 
to come and talk. His teeth were black with 
chewing betel, and he kept on taking more, tearing 
the nut, snatching the leaves and lime, and devour- 
ing in haste like a beast of prey. These fellows 
had bows of six feet and arrows of four, well orna- 
mented. My friend, who slapped himself and 
called me Aliki, again took me by the hand and 
led me to the public-house. . . . then came down 
one light-coloured man with cropped hair, famously 
got up with ear-rings, bracelets of beads, armlets, 
leglets. A most picturesque figure, but as wild as 
a hawk. He hovered outside the circle first, 
then came near. I held out my hand ; he thought 
I wanted his girdle, and it was long before I could 
make him understand that shaking hands meant 
only a friendly act. I offered him a small hatchet 
for his ear-rings, which he gave me; a bunch of 
tortoiseshell rings and a ring of shell in each. The 
dress is a bark girdle with four or five turns of 
black rattan on it. A piece of tapa, thick and 
beaten out of the vau, makes the maro. It was 
altogether a friendly visit, and both sides were 
pleased.” 

This extract is from the last entry in the 
Commodore’s journal, and on the next day he 
received his death-wound from a poisoned 
arrow at Santa Cruz. In the quotations given 
there is quite enough to prove the “ occa- 
sional negligences of style.” 








Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office, London, 1171-1251. Edited by 
M. 8. Sweetman. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE most difficult problem in Irish history is 
to account satisfactorily for the collapse of the 
Anglo-Norman power in that country at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. So 
sudden and complete was the catastrophe that 
writers of Irish history are inclined to under- 
rate the effects of Henry’s invasion, and to 
attribute to the Celtic race credit for a per- 
severance and energy which, in truth, they 
neither then, nor at any period, displayed. 

Sir John Davis asked the question, ‘‘ Whether 
Ireland had ever been conquered?” and 
strongly contended that the answer should be 
in the negative. No considerable or digested 
mass of Irish records for the period embraced 
in the volume whose title stands at the head 
of this article has been hitherto accessible to 
Irish students, who were forced to glean shreds 
of information from the extracts contained in 
a few well-known text-books ; it is, therefore, 
with great satisfaction that we have received 
this Calendar of the documents and entries 
relating to Ireland contained in the Public 
Records of England. The chief merit of this 
volume is that it does not pretend to be a selec- 
tion of documents pour servir, nor, again, 
a complete collection of all the contemporary 
documents still in existence ; it is a simple 
collection of the exclusively governmental 
papers remaining in the English offices relative 
to Ireland, without reference to their nature or 
character, and thus by their very diversity the 
more fully illustrating the ordinary course of 
business pursued by the then Irish executive. 

We are not by this volume enabled to 
realize the entire social state of Ireland in the 





twelfth or thirteenth century, nor could we 
from its perusai frame a history of the events 
of the period; but we are enabled, for the 
first time, to appreciate the objects and policy 
of the English Government, to understand 
what rights it claimed, what it desired to 
accomplish, and how far it succeeded in so 
doing, and to learn, by the infallible test of 
the accounts of the Exchequer, which were the 
objects which the Government considered 
sufficiently important to require the expen- 
diture of the public moneys upon them. The 
value of a publication, such as the present, 
can be best understood from a short sketch 
of the conclusions which are obviously to be 
deduced from the documents that it contains. 

The magnitude and expense of the expedi- 
tions of Henry the Second and John to 
Ireland appear by the accounts of the moneys 
expended upon these occasions. War could 
not support itself in Ireland, and supplies of 
every description had to be gathered from all 
parts of England, from Kent in the south-east, 
and Northumberland in the north. Hogs, 
cheeses, wheat, and oats, had to be collected 
and forwarded to the fleet; hand-mills pro- 
vided to grind the corn; wooden towers, 
planks, carts, waggons, spades, pickaxes, nails, 
horse-shoes, &c., were provided in large quan- 
tities. There is no record of the amount 
expended by Henry the Second in the pay- 
ment of his troops ; but the pay-rolls of John’s 
expedition in 1210 a.p. prove not only that 
the English troops were very highly paid, 
but that even the Irish who joined the King 
upon his landing were taken into his pay. 
It is generally supposed that these expedi- 
tions were ineffective, because no decisive 
victories are recorded ; but the absence of vic- 
tories is more satisfactorily accounted for by 
the absence of any resistance. The effect and 
extent of the English invasion may be fairly 
gauged by the proportion of the country over 
which the English law prevailed, and the ex- 
tent to which the land was occupied by English 
colonists. 

The grants of great scopes of land to power- 
ful military adventurers were, in fact, licences 
to conquer, not grants in the legal acceptance 
of the term; but the regular exercise of the 
royal power in any district may be presumed 
from grants of small quantities of land or 
of free warren, the regular receipt of the inci- 
dents of feudal tenure, fines, private litigation 
in the King’s courts, and the existence of 
castles, regularly garrisoned and held for the 
King. 

From the date of the Conquest, the island 
was treated as divided into two distinet por- 
tions : in 1200 a.p., all persons holding lands 
in the marches of Ireland are commanded to 
fortify their castles; in 1205 a.p., the justiciary 
is forbidden to wage war against the marchers ; 
in 1220 a.p., frequent casualties had occurred 
upon the marches ; in 1228 a.p., N. de Verdun 
remains to guard the marches in Connaught ; 
and, in 1230 a.p., one Hugh describes his 
lands in Coolock as the only land which he 
possesses in terrd pacis. 

If we apply the tests which have been 
suggested, the marches, during the first half 
of tue thirteenth century, would seem to 
have included Ulster, Antrim, Down, and 
Armagh, all Leinster, all Munster, except 
Kerry, and Western Cork, and perhaps Clare ; 
and in Connaught, Roscommon and the plaia 
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of Galway. There exists a vast mass of writs 
and other documents as to lands and persons 
in the English portion of the island; in 
these the names are exclusively Norman or 
English ; and, but for a few incidental notices, 
it might be concluded that the original popu- 
lation had been supplanted by the Anglo- 
Norman colonists. Although such a conclusion 
would be incorrect, it is manifest that the 
English not merely conquered, but also colo- 
nized largely; in 1200 av, Hamo de 
Valoignes obtains a licence to lead his men 
“ad terram suam hospitandam” ; in 1251 a.p., 
Thurstan de Pierrepont is to be provided with 
certain waste land which he caused to be in- 
habited ; the inquisition as to the lands of 
Gerard de Prendergast, in 1251 a.p., shows that 
there were a large number of English tenants 
of small holdings upon his estate ; William de 
Valence’s farming stock having been sold in 
1249 a.p., under an order of the King, he was, 
in the following year, granted no less a sum 
than 500 marks to stock his Irish lands. 

It appears from several documents that 
there were Irish tenants upon the estates of 
the Anglo-Norman lords. In 1202 a.p, the 
King, writing from Le Mans, orders, “ All the 
Trish tenants of the lands which the King 
had restored to William de Breouse to be 
attentive to William and his bailiffs in respect 
of their holdings.” Duncan Macarbragh ap- 
pears to have obtained from King John a 
very valuable lease; G. de Prendergast had 
several Irish tenants ; there were also Irish in 
a state of villenage, such as the Betagii of G. de 
Prendergast, or the Irishmen of Richard de 
Burgh, who ‘‘were to be delivered by the 
Archbishop of Dublin to him wheresoever 
they might be.” 

Inasmuch as the relations of the King with 
his subjects rested mainly npon the feudal 
tenure of their estates, any Irish septs which 
remained upon the lands which the King had 
granted to Anglo-Norman lords would have 
no claim upon or rights under the King as 
over-lord, and their only legal status must 
have been as “men” of the Lord of the land 
upon which they dwelt. Thus the two men, 
who were arrested by the Provosts of Dublin, 
1220 a.p., for an assault in the market-place, 
are claimed by the Archbishop, and ‘described 
as ‘two of the Archbishop’s men from the 
mountains”; on this occasion the Archbishop 
evidently both made the claim, and insisted 
that these prisoners should be removed into 
the Archbishop’s court, because the title to 
the forest of Wicklow was in dispute between 
himself and the King. It is to be observed 
that whether the Irish in the English districts 
were many or few, they are nowhere treated 
as enemies or rebels because they were Irish, 
nor does the English Government seem to 
have been under any apprehension that they 
would prove to be dangerous; the only serious 
act of hostility reported to England as having 
been committed by the Irish within the Eng- 
lish district is the burning of the Castle of 
Dunelamein in 1230 4 p, 

As to the districts which remained in the 
hands of Irish chiefs, the present volume is 
almost altogether silent. This is explained by 
the fact that the relation of the English King 
to the Irish Reguli was not strictly that of a 
feudal lord and vassel: grants were indeed 
made to the Kings of Thomond and Connaught, 
but there is no allusion to a demand by the 





King of any of the usual incidents of feudal 
tenure; that they were considered subjects 
of the King is clearly shown by the circular 
letter of the 17th of July, 1221 a.p., copies 
of which were sent not only to the Anglo- 
Norman lords, but also to six of the native 
princes. In the year 1244 a.p. a circular 
letter was addressed to the Irish chiefs, asking 
their personal aid in an expedition to Scot- 
land, and copies of the letter were sent to 
O’Donnel, O’Neil, O’Brien, O’Kane, O'Reilly, 
and sixteen others. So far were the Irish 
chiefs from being on permanently hostile 
terms with the English Government, that, 
in the revolt of De Lacy, we learn from 
the Earl of Pembroke’s dispatch that, “On 
hearing of the Earl’s arrival, the King’s 
Trish barons, with the King of Connaught 
in partibus Mauthie, held a conference, came 
over to the Earl, and the barons rendered 
their service”; and that “an Irishman named 
O'Reilly, powerful in his country, who had 
come to the King’s peace after the Earl had 
received the office of Justiciary, rode over to 
a castle called Cronac O’Rauly, sat down in 
an island and besieged the castle, praying 
succour of the Earl. The latter sent knights and 
soldiers to him, who took the castle.” But if 
the King of England did not carry on an open 
war against the native princes, he was both 
unable to prevent the Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers from carrying on hostilities at their own 
cost and risk, and was willing to accept the 
successful party as his vassal for a sufficient 
consideration. The series of documents rela- 
tive to Connaught illustrate the mode in which 
the great house of De Burgh acquired their 
estates. In 1219 the King writes to the 
Justiciary that ‘ Richard de Burgh had offered 
to the King for the lands of Connaught, which 
he claims as his right, three cantreds in addition 
to the two cantreds which the King has in 
Connaught, and 1,000 marks, 200 marks a 
year increased rent and 3,000 marks, or that 
the King of Connaught shall have a moiety of 
Connaught during his life, and shall render 
a moiety of the service belonging to that land, 
and that Richard shall have the other moiety, 
and render the other moiety of the service ; 
and that after the death of the King of 
Connaught Richard shall have the whole of 
the land, and render the whole of the service, 
and for this he has offered 1,000/. sterling ”; 
theJusticiary is, therefore, ordered that, “having 
regard to the circumstances touching the situa- 
tion of the King of Connaught, and those 
touching the King’s safety, honour, and 
interest, he consider the matter, that on his 
arrival in England he may be able to offer the 
King sound, safe, and salutary advice.” 
During the contest for the possession of 
Connaught, the King from time to time issued 
contradictory charters to both parties, leaving 
them to fight out the question between them- 
selves, and having an advantageousarrangement 
with whichever might prove successful. 

The De Burghs having proved the stronger, 
all legal difficulties were removed by two 
documents, both dated the 30th of June, 
1226 a.D.; by the first of which the Justiciary 
is directed to inquire which of the lands of the 
O’Connor are forfeited; and bythe second he is 
ordered, when he shall have taken these lands 
into the King’s hands on account of the for- 
feiture, to grant seisin thereof to De Burgh. 

As the King never omitted to obtain money 





on every occasion, De Burgh himself, when 
Justiciary, is directed (1229 a.p.), “if it be 
for the honour and advantage of the King to 
take a ransom for Iviena, who was the wife of 
the King of Connaught, to take it, and, if 
not, to suffer her to go free”; and, when jp 
1232 a.p. the King, being informed that De 
Burgh, then Justiciary, had seized Fedhlim, 
son of a former King of Connaught, imprisoned 
and treated him grievously and shamefully, 
orders his release, we have satisfactory evidence 
of both the violence of De Burgh and the 
poverty of O’Connor. 

The policy which the English King thus 
pursued was, in no degree, singular or excep- 
tional ; he was utterly unable to restrain the 
De Burghs, and their campaigns were probably 
concluded before the court of Westminster 
could have received any information on the 
subject ; they were necessarily permitted to 
carry on war at their own risk, but for the 
ultimate benefit of their over-Lord, and stood 
in the same relation to the King of England 
as Cortes and Pizarro to the Spanish King or 
Yermak Timofeyew to the Czar of Moscow. 

The numerous administrative and judicial 
documents collected in this volume relative to 
the districts which lay within the marches, 
supply the fullest evidence both as to the 
nature of the government and the social 
and material condition of this portion of the 
island. 

It was assumed from the date of the Con- 
quest that the English colonists continued 
subject to the laws and customs of England, 
and that no difference existed, or should 
be permitted to exist, between the law as 
administered in Westminster and Dublin. 
This principle, which has always been one of 
the Common Law, was expressly laid down in 
the reignof John. In 1228 a.p., the justiciary 
is directed to read to the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls, &c., “the charter of King 
John, which the magnates of Ireland swore to 
obey, touching the observance in Ireland of 
English laws and customs.” The justiciary 
was empowered to issue writs, to run in “all 
the king’s land and realm of Ireland,” identical 
with those issued by the King in West- 
minster, and the utmost care was taken 
to prevent any variance in the forms 
used. In 1204 a.p. there are necessary 
directions as to the period of limitation in the 
case of the writs mort d’ancestor, novel dis- 
seisin, of fugitives, and of bounds. In 1222 a.p., 
a variance in the Irish form of the writ of 
bounds is noticed, and directed to be amended; 
and, in the same year, the period of limitation 
of mort d’ancestor is assimilated to that in use 
in England. [reviously to the year 1221 a.D., 
there had been a Justice in Eyre, for in that 
year there were associated to the previous jus- 
tice two further justices, Thomas Fitz Adam, 
a knight, and the clerk Bartholomew de 
Camera. 

The English Common Law in the thirteenth 
century was purely customary, and, in con- 
tested cases, the custom applicable to the par- 
ticular case had to be proved as a fact ; inas- 
much as this was impossible in Ireland, and 
therefore, to meet the cases which from time 
to time arose, the king certified what was the 
custom in England in any given case: thus, 
in the case in the Palatine Court of the Earl 
Marshal, the king certifies to the barons, 
knights, and free tenants of Leinster the 
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English law as to an estate by the courtesy ; in 
1236 A.D., the king certifies the English law 
4s to co parceners; in 1237 a.D., as to the 
English law of bastardy, &c. The extraordinary 
opinions as to the English custom in the docu- 
ments Nos. 1,679 and 2,600 show the still un- 
settled condition of the English Common Law. 
The strictness with which the English feudal 
rules were applied is curiously illustrated by 
thedocuments relativeto the King’s forests, and 
especially those detailing the quarrel between 
the king and the Archbishop of Dublin about 
the forest of Wicklow. Itis difficult to under- 
stand which was meant by the King’s forests 
in Ireland, but it would seem that the king, 
on this occasion, claimed to treat as forest all 
land within the marches which had not been 
granted to third parties. The revenue of 


the King of England in Ireland con- 
sisted, as in the case of other feudal 
monarchies of the same date, in the 


commutation four money of the incidents of 
tenure; and in fines, which the subjects upon 
every possible opportunity were compelled to 
enter into. During the earlier period of the 
Conquest, and during the tyrannical adminis- 
tration of John, the lands of the tenants were 
seized into the King’s hands upon every 
pretence, and fines of enormous amounts were 
entered into by tenants, probably upon com- 
pulsion. - Such violent modes of raising money 
may be compared with the proceedings of 
more civilized governments, which formerly 
insisted upon the payment of benevolences 
and forced loans, and in more modern times 
issue an inconvertible paper currency. As 
the tenants entered into such arrangements 
involuntarily, they naturally used every means 
toescape from their obligation ; and as in the 
aixteenth, so in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, the fact that a fine was entered upon 
the rolls is no proof that the amount specified 
was ever actually paid. The case of W. de 
Breouse, which is detailed very fully in the 
documents contained in this volume, is upon 
this point. In January, 1201, W. de Breouse 
agreed to give the King 5,000 marks for the 
honour of Limerick, which was to be discharged 
by annual payments of 500 marksin England. 
He failed to make any payment during the 
uext year. Five years’ arrears subsequently 
aerued, and to avoid distress he removed his 
chattels to England. A distress-order having 
been sent down to the Sheriff of Wales, his 
wife and friends made an arrangement with 
the King that three castles in Wales should be 
wrrendered to the King as a security by way 
if mortgage, and that certain hostages also 
ould be given. After this compromise had 
ven carried out, W. de Breouse attempted to 
gain possession by force, and, although 
‘ailing of success, he burned half the town of 
leominster, and slew divers of the King’s 
iicers. Gerard de Athiis having raised 
‘force on the King’s behalf, De Breouse 
ied back to Ireland, and was there harboured 
y friends, who undertook that he would make 
utisfaction ; this promise being unfulfilled, 
De Breouse came to the King at Pembroke, 
ind offered no less than 40,000 marks for the 
King’s peace; as the money could only be 
used in Ireland, the King commanded him 
” accompany him upon his expedition thither, 
‘hich De Breouse refused to do. The 
vife of De Breouse, who had fled to Scot- 
ind with some of the De Lacies, was sent back 





by the Scotch King to Ireland as a prisoner, 
and was subsequently transferred to England, 
where she entered into an agreement, which 
her husband afterwards ratified, to pay the 
40,000 marks with a penalty of 10,000 more 
in case of failure of payment. ‘ When the 
first day of payment came, Maud stated that 
she had not the money”; and, thereupon, in 
1210 a.p. the King proceeded to outlaw her 
husband. No record is preserved that any 
payment was made. W. de Breouse was 
hanged as athief by H. de Burgh ; and, never- 
theless, in 1217 a.p. we find that Reginald de 
Breouse was put into possession of the lands 
of his father William. 

The transactions of the crown with the De 
Lacies do not appear to have been more pro- 
fitable, and scarcely in any instance do the 
amounts specified in the fines appear to have 
been paid in cash, but either wholly or par- 
tially to have been left outstanding upon 
securities. It is not to be wondered at, that 
in the year 1221 a.p. the king complains 
that nothing had been received since the death 
of John from the demesne lands, rents of 
assize, or escheats of Ireland. 

The document No. 673 contains a list of 
fines given to the King by divers persons, and, 
although very offensive to our modern concep- 
tion of personal liberty, they do not give an 
idea that the Anglo-Irish tenants of the King 
suffered peculiar hardship; if they be com- 
pared with the lists of fines contained in the 
almost contemporary accounts of the fines 
levied by the Count of Toulouse, brother of 
Louis the Saint, the comparison is very 
favourable to the English king. 

During the reign of Henry the Third there 
appear few, if any, traces of violence or ex- 
action towards the Anglo-Irish, and manifest 
proofs that the Irish administration was 
superior in every respect to any which existed 
in the island from the date of the invasion of 
Edward Bruce to the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

The documents comprised in this volume 
clearly show the degree to which the English 
King in Ireland was supported by the Catholic 
Church ; upon every emergency the Supreme 
Pontiff himself was ready to employ ecclesias- 
tical weapons in the aid of the English King. 
In 1172 a.p., the Pope writes to the arch- 
bishops to inform them “that having gathered 
from their letters that Henry, King of Eng- 
land, instigated by divine inspiration, had sub- 
jected to his dominion the Irish people, and 
that illicit practices began to cease, he returns 
thanks to Him who had conferred so great a 
victory.” By another letter of the same date 
he congratulates the King upon his “ triumph 
over the Irish people” ; and having received 
information from certain bishops of Ireland” 
of the abominable practices therein specified 
prevailing in that country, exhorts the King to 
remove these practices, to recall the people to 
the worship of the Christian faith, and to pre- 
serve and enlarge the rights of the Church. 
At the same time he wrote to the kings and 
princes of Ireland to express his satisfaction 
that they had sworn fealty to the King, 
““whereby great advantages would accrue to 
them, the Church, and the Irish people,” and 
to exhort them to persevere in their fealty. 
It is much to be regretted that these letters 
are not printed in extenso, as we might thereby 
learn which were the peculiar abominations in 





Ireland, which then so much exercised the 
mind of the Supreme Pontiff. 

In 1223 a D., the King was beforehand pro- 
vided with bulls of excommunication against 
the De Lacies, should they invade the King’s 
land. In 1226 a.p., Honorius the Third 
issued a bull to compel the detainers of the 
King’s castles to surrender them under penalty 
of ecclesiastical censure; and, what is more 
remarkable, in 1231 a.p. Gregory the Ninth, 
and in 1250 a.p. Innocent the Fourth, issue 
their bulls in support of the King in opposition 
to the Irish bishops. 

During the thirteenth century, the rights of 
the crown in the elections of Bishops and 
Abbots were most carefully looked after in 
Ireland, and invariably insisted upon; the 
reason of the King’s determination to keep in 
his control the Bishops of the Irish Church 
was the desire to exclude from preferment 
those who were not his subjects. The licence 
to elect a bishop was invariably coupled with 
the proviso that he should be an Englishman. 
If the Irish sees were occupied by English- 
men, the identity of material interests secured 
for the English crown the support of the Irish 
Church. 

Much importance has been given to 
the documents contained in this volume, but 
previously well known—the licences and man- 
dates by which the King on the one hand, 
insists upon the exclusive nomination of Eng- 
lishmen, and the Papal bull of 1150 a.p., by 
which it appears that the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, and their chapters, had 
ordained that no Englishman should be 
received as a canon in their churches. There 
was not at that date any distinction drawn 
between Irish and English with reference 
only to the place of birth and residence ; 
formerly English colonists in Ireland con- 
tinued to be English so long as they obeyed 
English law and followed the English 
custom; if they fell away therefrom, they 
were degenerate English, but never became 
Irish. In the last century Swift would have 
described the Earls of Kildare and Clanrickard 
as Englishmen; Irish nationality based on a 
geographical idea is a very modern theory. 

If the expressions in these documents are 
to be interpreted by contemporary facts, the 
object of the King was to exclude Irish-Celts, 
men who were not bound to him by legal ties 
or material interests ; that of the Irish arch- 
bishops, &c., was to exclude from Irish prefer- 
ments Englishmen born in England, and to 
monopolize the Irish sees for the benefit, not 
of the Irish Celts, but of the Hiberno-English. 
The quarrels between the King and the Irish 
Bishops were arranged in a manner and in a 
spirit which proved that they both were 
well aware that they were indispensable 
to each other. The disputes between the 
Crown and the Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel are upon this point most instructive ; 
and also most worthy of observation is the 
liberality with which the King at this period 
acted towards newly appointed bishops. Of 
this the case of Luke, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
is an instance (Nos. 1,742, 1,764). The material 
improvement of Ireland in the thirteenth cen- 
tury is proved not only by the charters given 
to towns and grants of markets to individuals, 
but also most satisfactorily by grants of coinage 
and concessions of money for such purpose. 

That a considerable trade with foreign parts 
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had sprung up is shown by the allusions to | 


the Irish galleys, some of large size for the 


Moreover, such works of the more elementary 
or “institutional” class as existed in English, 


period, which were relied upon as an efficient | were, for the most part, little more than com- 


force in case of war. 


pilations from French or German sources, or 


In the latter years included in the present | sometimes from French books which were 


volume, we find the Government engaged in 
works of public utility, building bridges, 
cutting roads, fortifying castles, and erecting 
a great hall in Dublin Castle. At this date 
many and considerable sums of money are 
remitted from Ireland to England, and the aid 
of troops, both Anglo. Norman and native Irish, 
is furnished to the King of England for his 
Scotch wars. 
were rapidly increasing in wealth and population 
during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
If we bear in mind the civil wars of England 
during this period, the character of the troops 


themselves little more than compilations from 
the German. We do not forget that there are 
such honourable exceptions as Mr. Poste’s 
edition of Gaius; but, on the whole, it can- 


' not be allowed that the state of things has 


| 


The English districts of Ireland | 


employed in these contests, the personal | 


tyranny of Jobn, and the rapacity of the 
foreign relations and favourites of Henry the 
Third, we may be permitted to conjecture that 
the Irish-English had little reason to complain 
of their Government, or to repine for in their 
condition. 

The fourteenth century altogether reverses 


the picture, and, at the end of the fifteenth, | 


Ireland was delivered over to anarchy and 
barbarism. The succeeding volume, which is 


promised in the Introduction to the present, | 


will illustrate the mistakes and disasters which 
culminated in the Scotch invasion. 

The present volume is most carefully and 
satisfactorily edited. ‘lhe translation and 


abridgment of documents, which naturally | 


consist mainly of common forms, is a vast 
advance upon the publications of the former 
Trish Record Commissioners; if we must 
make objection to this mode of editing, it is 
that we should much desire to have some of 
the most important of the documents printed 
in full. 

The editor may be asked, before the pub- 
lication of a second volume, to reconsider 
his translations of the ordinary terms, in terrd 
pacis and ordinatio crociarum ; the “ Pale” did 
not technically exist in the thirteenth century, 
and the Irish “ crosses ” extended much further 
than to mere episcopal investiture. 

It would be a most practical addition to any 
future volume of Irish records if there were 
added an index of the local names, giving the 
modern spelling and the county and barony 
whenever they can be ascertained. Irishmen 
even are frequently unable to recognize, under 
the mask of a corrupt spelling, names with 
which they are well acquainted. 


been satisfactory. It may be said, of course, 
that anybody who means to pursue the sub- 
ject seriously must pursue it in German 
books, and might as well begin with them at 
once. But it is not every one, even of those 
who have a general knowledge of the language, 
who can easily follow the technical vocabulary 
of legal writers. Again, it has been settled 
for the present, whether wisely or uot, that 
some tincture of Roman law is to form part 
of our general legal education, and the kind 
of general instruction required for this pur- 
pose cannot be conveniently given or obtained 
| without English text-books. 


| Mr. Hunter’s substantial volume, which, by 


| the way, would have been pleasanter to handle 
if it had been divided into two, is an indus- 
trious and well-devised endeavour to provide a 
| remedy for our present need in this respect ; 
_and if it were only moderately successful, it 
| might well claim favourable consideration as 
being almost the first piece of really English 
| literature of its kind. But it is in fact much 
more than this. It is full of good, solid 
work, thoroughly and consistently thought out, 
| and will afford to students who make use of 
it not only a store of information, but no 
contemptible discipline in method. It is not 
to be understood that we commit ourselves to 
agreeing entirely with Prof. Hunter's arrange- 
ment, still less with all his opinions in detail, 
and we shall presently find two or three 
matters for dispute; but his task has been 
| undertaken with a just conception of its nature 


| and objects, and his work is in the main of 


the right sort. Not the least of his merits is 
that he has always gone to the Roman autho- 


| rities at first hand, and formed his own con- 


clusions upon them—an example which it is 


| to be hoped may induce many, if not most, 
| of his readers to do the like. 


Prof. Hunter's general distribution of the 
subject is clear and intelligible, and the form 
in which he classifies the contents of each topic 
is both ingenious and useful. First he gives 


| us the definition of the leading notions in the 


It may be hoped that the success of this | 


volume will draw attention to the Irish records 


in Dublin, which, commencing in the thirteenth | 
century, have not as yet been published ; of | 


these the most important, perhaps, are the 


unpublished acts of Irish parliaments prior to | 


Henry the Seventh, which were by the former 
Record Commissioners actually copied out for 
publication. 








A Systematic and Historical Exposition of 
Roman Law, in the Order of a Code, ke. 
By William A. Hunter, M.A. 
Son.) 


A Goon, or even tolerably good, book of simi- 
lar scope and extent to the “ Pandects” of 
Continental writers has hitherto been much 
wanted by English students of Roman law. 


particular group of legal phenomena to be 
dealt with (we do not admit that the English 
language is inferior to any other, on the whole, 
for the purposes of jurisprudence, but we may 
confess that we envy the Germans their Rechts- 
verhdltniss). Then he states the rights and 
duties included in it. Then he shows how 
rights and duties of this class may be created 
(“* Investitive Facts”), destroyed (‘‘ Divestitive 
Facts”), ortransferred (““Transvestitive Facts ”). 


| This last term of art is of Mr. Hunter’s own 
| invention ; we cannot say it is elegant, but it 


(Maxwell & | 


is, at any rate, no worse than the others, and 
it hardly becomes English lawyers, whose talk 
is of cestuis que trust, to be exacting on the 
score of elegance. Mr. Hunter’s main scheme 
of division lays itself open, by its very thorough- 
ness and consistency, to criticism from various 
quarters ; but there is noneed to dwell upon this, 
for such criticism is apt to be unprofitable. The 








most that can be expected of classification jp 
a subject matter of this kind is that it shall he 
fairly reasonable in itself and convenient to 
work with. The first of these requirements jg 
certainly satisfied by Prof. Hunter's arrange 
ment, and we see no reason for thinking other. 
wise as tothe second. One striking feature 
of his plan is the total omission of Delict as 
substantive head of law. The genus is alto. 
gether broken up, and the several species are 
found associated with the several rights which 
are violated: thus the lex Aguilia is con. 
sidered under the head of “ Ownership.” Many 
readers will probably be surprised at this rather 
high-handed dealing with established usage, 
But impartial reflection, aided by Mr. Hunter's 
own justification of his course, will show that 
there is much to be said for it. 

We must now choose a few points in the 
work for closer examination. Let us go to the 
Division of “Contract” (Book I1., First 
Division). Contract is said to consist of 
“those rights iz personam that arise from the 
acts of individuals, and not of those that arise 
by operation of law.” This is a little slip 
in expression, for surely all rights whatever 
must be said to arise equally by opera 
tion of law; the act of parties cannot 
make a right, but only the conditions of a 
right. The real meaning is, of course, that 
in the case of contract it is the intention of 
the parties that an obligation should arise. If 
A buys goods of B without delivery or pay- 
ment, it is in one sense by the acts of these 
individuals, but also in another sense by opera- 
tion of law, that the property passes to A, and 
B has a right of action for the price. On the 
other hand, if B refuses to do any business 
without payment, and A knocks him down, 
B’s right of action for the assault may likewise 
be said to arise from the act of the individual 
A, as well as by operation of law. But in the 
case of the sale A and B mean to acquire 
rights and undertake duties ; in the case of the 
assault there is no such intention. 

In dealing with the history of the Roman 
law of contract, Mr. Hunter shows considerable 
boldness and independence, and altogether 
dissents from the theories of Savigny, Ortolan, 
and Sir H. Maine as to the derivative origin 
of the Stipulation, which they treat as a rem- 
nant of, or substitute for, the older nexum. 
Mr. Hunter holds, on the contrary, that the 
Stipulation is more likely to be the older of 
the two. His arguments are ingenious, but 
at present we are not convinced; and we 
should like to know how we are to be sure 
of some of the premisses. He asserts as un- 
questionable matters of fact one or two things 
as to the history of the necum and the Stipa 
lation which, if established, would certainly 
make for his theory ; but they do not appear 
to us to be sufficiently made out. And when 
he rejects, almost without discussion, the sug- 
gestion of the Stipulation having sprung from 
a fictitious loan, he seems to forget the analogy 
of the expensilatio, 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
law of contract, and not the least difficult, is 
that which has to determine what kind and 
amount of error will exclude the consent of 
both parties required for the formation of 4 
valid agreement. On this, and on the kindred 
subject of the causes, such as fraud, which do 
not indeed prevent consent from existing. but 
do prevent it from being in a legal sense free, 
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Prof. Hunter’s exposition is in the main quite 
right. But we think him wrong in the treat- 
ment of some specific instances. In the case 
ofa sale of base metal for gold, Ulpian says 
there is no contract (si 2s pro auro veneat, 
non valet: D. 18. 1, de cont. emt. 14). Mr. 
Hunter cites Marcian as taking the different 
view that ‘‘a sale of brass for gold is valid, 
put the seller is bound to give the article in 
gold ” (si vas aurichalcum pro auro vendidisset 
ignorans, tenetur ut aurum quod vendidit 
prestet : 7b. 45). Now Marcian does not say 
the sale is valid; he may well be thinking only 
of the case where the buyer elects to affirm 
the sale, which he is in any view free to do ; 
besides, as Vangerow points out, the context 
looks as if the subject under discussion were 
not the validity of the contract at all, but the 
measure of damages. And both Savigny and 
Vangerow think, and it seems to us rightly, 
that the seller’s obligation is not to “ give the 
article in gold,” but to pay the difference in 
value. On another case (si vestimenta inter- 
pola quis pro novis emerit, Marcian, /, c.) 
Mr. Hunter makes his disagreement with 
Savigny (who is again supported by Vangerow) 
look plausible by saying, “there is nothing 
about warranty in the text.” No, nor in 
Savigny’s explanation either; he only says 
the clothes must have been described as new 
by the seller. There is no suggestion of a 
warranty proper, which is a collateral agree- 
ment giving an independent right of action. 
At the same time warranty is the word that 
first occurs to an English reader; but one 
of the dangers an Englishman has to be 
most on his guard against in dealing with 
Roman law is that of using English techni- 
cal terms for the purposes of approximate 
translation, and then being misled by their 
English associations. On the much-discussed 
passage, “si mensas quasi citreas emat que 
non sunt’ (D. 19, 1, de act. emt. et vend. 21, 
§ 2), Prof. Hunter hesitates, though he does 
not positively refuse, to follow Savigny. But 
Savigny’s explanation is the only one that 
makes the rule laid down by Paulus intelligi- 
ble. The rule is that in such a case as is put 
in the words above quoted, the vendor, though 
in good faith, must pay damages. Now the 
seller may himself have bought and paid for 
the tables guas? citreas ; and where that is so, 
there is no conceivable reason why he should 
suffer rather than the buyer, unless we suppose 
not only that the buyer believed, but that the 
seller affirmed, the tables to be of citron- 
wood. However, the original materials are 
fairly and distinctly put before the reader, 
and for this we must be thankful. It would 
be an improvement if specific references to 
the modern authors whose views are con- 
sidered, as well as to the Roman authorities, 
had been added ; but perhaps Mr. Hunter does 
not give his readers credit for being likely to 
use them if given. 

Under the head of ‘ Transvestitive Facts’ 
belonging to Contract an historical point arises, 
which seems not to have occurred to Prof. 
Hunter, and is perhaps worth notice. It is 
certain that before the time of Antoninus Pius 
adebt could not, properly speaking, be assigned 
at all; as in our old Common Law, the trans- 
feree had to sue in the name of the transferor. 
It is also clear that by the time of Diocletian 
the purchaser of a debt might sue by utzlis actio 
in his own name. But it may be a question 





whether the innovation was not made by suc- 
cessive steps. We read, ‘‘rescriptum est a 
Divo Pio utiles actiones emtori hereditatis 
dandas.” It would seem comparatively natural 
to assimilate the buyer of an inheritance to a 
real universal successor by letting rights of 
action, as we might now say, run with the 
inheritance purchased ; and this might prepare 
the way for the further step which, simple as 
it appears at present, is an extreme violation 
of primitive legal notions. 

Prof. Hunter strikes out in another part of 
his book a new historical theory of the law of 
Possession, which deserves attention, but which 
we have not room to discuss. We must remark 
that in one place (p. 210, note) he is hardly 
fair to Savigny, whom he charges with attri- 
buting to the Roman lawyers “a _ greater 
uniformity and precision of language” than is 
really to be found in them. But, in fact, 
Savigny distinctly points out the double 
meaning of naturalis possessio which is here 
in question. 

As we have not abstained from freely 
criticizing Prof. Hunter’s exposition on sundry 
points, so we must not fail to remind the 
reader that there is much else to be com- 
mended, and that on this subject, and in this 
country, the production of a book that calls for 
serious criticism is in itself no small merit. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Daniel Deronda. By GeorgeEliot. Book VII. 
The Mother and the Son. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 


Playing for Love. By E.C. Clayton. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
A Family Archive. By E. K. King. 2 vols. 


(Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 
Captain Fanny. By the Author of ‘John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate.’ 3 vols. (Bent- 
ley & Son.) 
The Pennant Family. By Anne Beale. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
THE catastrophe at which we had hinted has 
come at last: Mr. Grandcourt is dead ; killed! 
Gwendolen’s own account of the death makes 
it an accident :—he was knocked overboard 
by the sail in “coming about,” when only the 
two of them were out sailing. She might 
have saved him by throwing him a rope for 
which he cried: she did not, and is haunted 
by his drowning face. She loves Deronda, 
but still without admitting it completely to 
herself. Deronda loves Mirah, also without 
full acknowledgment. Deronda has had an 
interview with his mother, Princess Halm- 
Eberstein, a Jewess by race, and formerly a 
great singer. Her first husband was a Jew, 
and Deronda was their legitimate son, though 
Deronda is not his real name. Both the 
Grandcourt catastrophe and the Princess 
episode are clumsily treated, and the novel, as 
a whole, may now be finally pronounced un- 
worthy of the past and of the powers of 
George Eliot, inasmuch as Book VIII. cannot 
now redeem it from failure. We mean, of 
course, literary failure; for we are aware that 
it has been a magnificent financial success. 
Mrs. Estelle Bryanstone is the leading 
actress in ‘Playing for Love.’ She is a 
charming young widow, from the crown of her 
head to the “dainty little bottines,” which she 
wears in preference to vulgar boots or shoes: 
but she is unfortunate in the love affairs 





which are the only drawbacks to her position, 
Algernon Darcy, who is both a captain and 
a baronet, and combines the dark traits of 
character natural to each position, loves her 
in his own energetic but improper fashion ; 
while Fred Erne, her virtuous adorer, is re- 
markable only for negative good nature, and 
a curious incapacity for continuous utterance. 
He is the adopted son of an eccentric million- 
aire, and, being brought up to expect his bene- 
factor’s fortune, wastes a good deal of money, 
and gets into questionable company. He 
explains himself thus to his guardian :— 


“*T—T was—I am not, if you will believe me, 
in the habit of betting. I dou’t care for horses, I 
don’t understand racing in the least, and I don’t 
care about gambling in any of its forms. I hope 
you will believe that. I once, however, being 
with Captain Darcy at—at Goodwood—we—he— 
I—there were several of us together, people he 
knew and I knew—Captain Darcy is a man I got 
acquainted with. I met him first on the Conti- 
nent, aud he—we—however—as I was telling you 
—we—lI am afraid I took more wine than I ought, 
and we were talking and laughing, and ? *You 
began betting, and you lost.’ ‘I—that is the 
exact truth.’ ” 





Estelle is perhaps right, however, in preferring 
this incoherent idiot to the glowing Algernon, 
who nearly murders her, and quite makes an 
end of himself, in a fit of histrionics. Catch- 
ing her by the sea-shore, in a spot liable to be 
overflowed by the tide, he persecutes her with 
thrilling, mocking, and vibrating utterances, 
detains her in a vice-like grasp, and stifles 
her with kisses, while the water rises gradually 
from her bottines, till it surges over her alto- 
gether. She is rescued, of course, and the 
bold, bad man perishes ; though, as his inten- 
tions were honourable enough (his fortune 
being now secure), Estelle is somewhat to 
blame herself for pushing matters to such 
extremity. This is the leading incident of 
the tale, though some fraudulent but futile 
dealings with a will form a counter-attraction, 
It may be conjectured that there is little 
attempt at analysis of character, or descriptive 
writing of any sort. 

It is difficult to understand how anybody 
who has the industry or the pertinacity to 
write enough sentences to make a book like 
‘A Family Archive,’ should at the same 
time possess no atom of judgment or taste. 
Perhaps the first burst of the education mania 
has, as is common in such cases, carried us 
beyond the goal which it is sought to reach ; 
and, in our desire that everybody should learn 
something, an attempt has been made to teach 
them everything. Mr. King’s book, though 
it made us feel rather ill while we were read- 
ing it, ought to make us in future less intole- 
rant of silly books. It is not only silly, but 
conceited and illiterate, and will furnish us 
with a standard which we may conveniently 
take for our zero. Probably Mr. King is very 
young. In that case he may in time learn 
that mere reading will not make an educated 
man, still less a cultivated one, and that writ- 
ing is not simply penmanship and the art of 
composing schoolboy themes. His own notion 
is probably what he puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters,—‘‘If one has a taste 
for reading, one must by degrees acquire a 
taste for writing... . I am scarcely capable of 
forming an opinion as to whether authors as 
a rule are readers or not, but I believe heartily 
in intuition.” Intuition does not appear to 
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have been of much service in Mr. King’s case, 
and for the present he had better keep to 
reading. Hewouldhavedone wellto think more 
highly of the “sound judgment and extensive 
knowledge” of the critic who “declared the 
title to be a misnomer,” and asked, with what 
must have been politely concealed irony, 
whether ‘A Family Archive’ was “a 
novel, an allegory, or little more than a col- 
lection of essays. This (the Preface tells us) 
is for its readers to determine. One thing is 
certain, that it hopes to appeal to and gain 
the sympathy of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in human nature; but expects to 
gain this sympathy only so far as, in its own 
character, it participates in the nature of the 
good, true and beautiful.” Though the task 
cost us something, we have read Mr. King’s 
book, and, in spite of the awkward conclusion 
to which the admission leads, we must confess 
that of our sympathy it has gained none. 

‘Captain Fanny’ has the merit of improving 
as the story goes on. The opening scenes in 
the seaside town, in which we are introduced 
to Fanny and her cousin, are not inviting. 
Fanny is a hoyden, and the charming Ethel, 
with her yellow hair, tight waist, leather belt 
and buckle, &c., a “‘ minx,” as the author con- 
fesses. It is rather unkind, when a large 
portion of the London public are just now 
going to the seaside, to introduce so terrible a 
picture as is contained in the second chapter 
of the horrors of the beach. However, we 
need not all take part in such festivities as 
the Havenstown regatta, and, at all events, 
need not watch the pig-hunt with Captain 
Fanny. That lady’s title is soon explained ; 
she is appointed captain of a yacht by the 
elderly owner, who is in love with her. In 
this well-found vessel she cruises during most 
part of the second volume, which is, accord- 
ingly, somewhat dull, while the first is not a 
little coarse. In the third volume, Miss 
Fanny, who is a mere vulgarian in the first, 
and a mere nonentity in the second, comes out 
as a woman with strong affections and some 
force of character. The narrative of her 
attachment to Jack Huntley, with its comic 
interlude of the outraged Huntley, senior, and 
the tragic one of Miss Ethel’s successful 
treachery, would, by itself, have made a very 
fair story. There is both humour and pathos 
in parts of it ; but as the “ charging part,” to 
use a lawyer’s phrase, bears so small a portion 
to the rest of the book, it would not be fair 
to descant on itsincidents or scheme. Suffice 
it to say, that she takes service permanently 
under the wise and patient old Colonel, and 
finds it a not unhappy career. 

Miss Beale proves, in ‘The Pennant Family,’ 
that she has a certain amount of sympathy 
with characters of a simple and rustic sort, 
and a liking for local traditions and old- 
fashioned cottage interiors. But her knowledge 
of Welsh language and Welsh natures seems 
rather superficial, and she has quite destroyed 
the pleasure one might have otherwise found 
in her book by the conception of such a cha- 
racter as the Earl of Craigavon, a sort of 
nursery ogre in modern costume, childishly 
improbable in any age we know of. This 
absurd monster is supposed, as far as we 
can gather, to have lived at the end of the 
last, or the beginning of this, century; at 
least, there are allusions to post-horses 


and nabcbhs, which seem intended to indi- 





cate that the period is somewhat earlier 
than our own day. He is “lord of the 
manor,” a dignity which seems to call up in 
the authors mind all sorts of feudal 
horrors, and as such is entitled to certain 
“tithes” or “waifs,” the precise nature 
or legality of which is clearly a matter of 
indifference, but which give him a vested right 
in the débris of such wrecks as may be cast up 
near his castle by the sea. In this castle he lives 
a misanthropic existence, cursing and scowl- 
ing at the neighbouring fishermen and farmers, 
and spending his nights in walking about with 
a lantern, in order to lure labouring vessels to 
destruction within his manorial boundaries. 
The virtuous Pennants, on the other hand, are 
as civilized, except in the matter of English, 
and warm-hearted as the Earl is brutal. If 
they are apt to show their contempt for their 
landlord somewhat gratuitously, they have 
that consciousness of superiority which we 
have been told on high authority justifies 
such an attitude. By their aid and that of a 
wonderful dog, who is even more accomplished 
than the rest of the family, they rescue the 
heroine, then a little child on her return from 
India, from drowning, and bring her up asa 
daughter of their house. On this child, who 
of course grows up a beauty, and is discovered 
to be the long-lost daughter of a baronet of 
fabulous wealth, the fortunes of the Pennants 
depend. For some time they suffer from her 
presence ; the young lord makes love to her, 
the young lady steals her locket, and her 
beacon-fire on the hill gives mortal otfence to 
the Earl; but in the end she marries Caradoc, 
the farmer’s eldest son; the detested noble- 
man has to sell his estate to her father ; 
and the Pennants, descended of course from 
the old British princes of the neighbourhood, 
obtain their ancient supremacy. There are 
occasional pretty things in the book; but so 
crude a plot, relieved by no attempt at draw- 
ing any but the simplest and shallowest 
characters, is almost an affront to novel-readers 
in their teens. 








BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Sea Kings and Naval Heroes: a Book for Boys. 
By John E. Edgar. (Warne & Co.) 

Among the Tartar Tents; or, the Lost Fathers. By 
Anne Bowman. (Same publishers.) 

Ralph Somerville ; or, a Midshipman’s Adventures 
in the Pacific Ocean. By Charles H. Eden. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Stories from China. By the Author of ‘ The Story 
of a Summer Day,’ &c. (Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday.) 

In reviewing a boy’s book of the last season, we 

pointed out the inappropriateness of the illustra- 

tions to the letter-press, and we received a rather 
indignant protest from the author to the effect 
that he was not answerable for the illustrations, as 
he had not seen one of them until the work was 
issued, thus throwing the blame on the pub- 
lisher. It is not our province to discriminate as 
to whom the credit or discredit is due, but to take 
a work as a whole, leaving to author and pub- 
lisher to decide about their respective shares of 
praise or blame ; and, in the case of the first three 
books on our list, without commenting on the ap- 
propriateness or otherwise of the illustrations, we 
must protest against their being termed illustra- 
tions in the true sense of the word. In these 
days, when we have what a short time ago would 
have been called “ gems of art” in wood engraving 
in weekly papers and periodicals, which are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, the public have a right 
to expect better things in books that the rising 












a 
generation are to read and keep,—better in design 
drawing, and engraving,—and we may express our 
belief that it would be to the interest of both 
author and publisher if more attention were paid 
to this important part of the work. 

‘Sea Kings and Naval Heroes’ consists of “ oft. 
told tales” that ever delight boys, and, as the 
biographies) are pleasantly told, the book may 
be recommended, less the illustrations, to the 
reading of “ our boys.” 

‘Among the Tartar Tents’ is a terribly spun-out 
tale, and, although it contains plenty of battle 
murder, and sudden death, it lacks the crispness of 
description in which boys delight ; and the fact that 
a young man from Addiscombe continues, through 
upwards of three hundred pages, to call his father 
“papa” will at once stamp him asa prig anda 
milksop in the eyes of the reader. To those who 
prefer quantity to quality, the book may prove 
attractive, for it will take them a long time to get 
through. 

Not so with the third book of our list, which jg 
dashing enough to please any boy, and will not 
take too much of his time to read through. A 
midshipman’s history, when truthfully told, never 
fails to amuse ; and, although a severe critic might 
take exception to some great improbabilities intro. 
duced in making the work up, they may be for. 
given for the sake of the more sober part of the 
work. The picking up of a heroine from a desert 
island is novel, but, as she becomes Mrs. Ralph 
Somerville, we suppose it is all right. The villain 
of the piece, Sam Bateson, is altogether overdrawn, 

‘Stories from China’ is a girl’s book. The 
“ stories” are told in conversation, and they con- 
tain not only much to amuse, but much to instruct, 
The illustrations are to the purpose, although we 
believe we have seen some of them before. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Previous generations of writers, both Eastern 
and Western, have told the story of the rise and 
fortunes of Mohammedanism, but it has been 
reserved for the present generation to inquire 
scientifically into the causes which led to its 
development, and to analyze the principles which 
enabled it to adapt itself to the spiritual and 
political requirements of nations so widely dif. 
ferent in mental and physical habits as those 
by whom it is now professed. The object 
of Major Osborn’s work, Islam under th 
Arabs (Longmans), as set forth in his 
Preface, is to give English officers commanding 
native regiments in India, such an intelligent 
account of the history and religion of their men as 
shall enable them to sympathize with their hopes 
and memories, and to understand the thoughts 
and feelings which influence their actions. No 
better method of attaining this end could have 
been adopted than such an inquiry as_ the 
present, namely, What was Mohammedanism in its 
origin, and what were the transformations which it 
underwent before it assumed the form which it 
exhibits in India? The volume before us deals 
with the first part of the question only, ‘The His- 
tory of Islam under the Arabs,’ and the author 
promises the sequel in two subsequent volumes, 
to be entitled, respectively, ‘The Khalifs of Bagh- 
dad’ and ‘Islam in India.’ The first portion of 
the work consists of three parts :—1st, The History 
of Mohammedanism, from its origin at Mecca 
until the schism into the two antagonistic factions 
of Sunni and Shia,—2nd, The History of the 
Fatemides, which treats of the development of the 
Shia heresy, with all the strange sects to which it 
gave rise, from the “Carmathians” to the cruel 
and mysterious organization of the “ Assassins,’— 
3rd, The fortunes of the House of Ommaya, the 
orthodox section of the Mohammedan churcb. 
The work exhibits throughout an intelligent 
appreciation of the facts of the history, and 4 
liberal judgment of the acts and intentions of the 
Meccan prophet. The author has evidently 
studied the Koran carefully, and while he does 
justice to the many noble sentiments which 
contains, he does not spare his criticism of the 
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degrading tenets on which it too often insists. 
Speaking, for instance, of the Moslem conception 
of Paradise, he says : “The sensualizing effect of 
this conception of the heavenly ‘crown of 
righteousness’ has worked dire evils in all 
Muhammedan countries—poisoning the springs of 
domestic happiness, and irretrievably checking the 
spiritual growth of humanity ; and for these evils 
Subammed must, under any circumstances, be 
held responsible.” These few words deal in a 
peculiarly trenchant manner with the radical fault 
of the whole social system of Mohammedanism ; 
it is just this religious sanction of sensuality which 
has kept Eastern women in ignorance and sub- 
jection, and thus prevented all progress and 
development, and perpetuated the degrading vices 
which have undermined the mental and physical 
constitution of the Mohammedan races. The 
author’s criticism of Mohammed’s motives and 
actions is frequently severe, but always just. He 
does not regard the founder of Islam either as an 
immaculate enthusiast or as a deliberate impostor, 
but while he points out many instances of injustice 
or fraud in his career and in his revelations, he is 
careful to explain the circumstances which made 
such acts or words the inevitable consequence of 
what had gone before. Similarly, the early political 
and religious schisms in Mohammedanism are 
treated from an impartial, common-sense stand- 
point ; and the historical details are presented in 
a particularly lucid manner. The book is 
pleasantly written, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to any one who desires to understand the 
history and actual constitution of Islam ; an insti- 
tution which has a double interest for us at the 
present time, as it not only exercises an im- 
portant influence on European politics, but must 
form one of the chief bases of all calculations with 
reference to our empire in the East. 

Mr. Hitton Prices, while investigating the early 
history of Child’s Bank, had occasion to look 
through a vast number of old papers in the pos- 
session of the firm. From an examination of 
these, and an investigation of the lists of gold- 
smiths and bankers at the British Museum, he 
has been able to construct a Handbook of Gold- 
smiths and Bankers in London, far more complete 
than any which has yet been made. The names are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and, among a list 
which commences with Ade, “goldsmith to 
Edward the First,” and ends with Young & Son, 
who carried on business in the Borough till 1849, 
and were “the first private bank tbat was absorbed 
by a Joint Stock Bank” in London,—a great 
diversity of persons, times, and characters are 
commemorated. As we read the pages we see 
how early the class of goldsmiths exercised power 
inthe City. Leofstane, one of the earliest gold- 
smiths of whom there is any record, Mayor of 
London in 1189, and Thomas de Frowick, a gold- 
smith and alderman in 1279, who made a golden 
crown for Edward the First’s second queen, Mar- 
garet, may rank as members of the same art and 
mystery with Sir Thomas Gresham, on the site ef 
whose house in Lombard Street Messrs. Martin 
&Co. are established at the present time, and 
claim to carry on business originated by the 
founder of the Royal Exchange. The site and 
the sign, the “Grasshopper,” are certainly the 
tame. The history of the house of Child & Co. is 
very characteristic of the manner in which banking 
in London originated. Founded on a goldsmith’s 
business, which dated, like the one we last men- 
tioned, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, it has 
continued to flourish till the present day, never 
departing from the two traditions of the house, to 
take the clerks into partnership in order of seniority, 
and never to allow interest on deposits. Mr. 
Hilton Price mentions many persons famous in 
history who kept their accounts with Child & Co. 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: 
Stillingfleet, Nell Gwynne, Sir Peter Lely’s exe- 
cutors, the first Duke of Marlborough, King Wil- 
liam the Third and Queen Mary, Dryden the poet, 
and many more. In conclusion, it may be said that 
Mr. Hilton Price has written an instructive book, 
and one which will supply the scant leisure of a 





City man with pleasant reading full of amusing 
anecdotes. Messrs. Chatto & Windus are the pub- 
lishers. 

WE have on our table Leaves from a Journalist’s 
Note-Book, by P. Russell (Gordon & Gotch),—The 
Discipline of Drink, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett 
(Burns & Oates),—Mazims and Epigrams, by O. 
Wright (Stock),—and Beitrige zur vergleichenden 
Geschichte der romantischen Poesie und Prosa 
des Mittelalters, by Dr. E. Kolbing (Breslau, 
Koebner). Among New Editions we have 
A German Accidence, by J. W. J. Vecqueray 
(Rivingtons),— First German Book, by A. G. 
Havet and G. A. Schrumpf (Simpkin),—Zasy 
Lessons or Self-Instruction in Irish, by Rev. U. J. 
Bourke (Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill),—A Treatise 
on Gout and Rheumatic Gout, by A. B. Garrod, 
M.D. (Longmans),—A Course of Practical Che- 
mistry, by W. Odling, M.B. (Longmans),—The 
Chemistry of Light and Photography, by Dr. H. 
Vogel (King), — The Law relating to Mines, 
Minerals, and Quarries, by A. Rogers (Stevens), 
—Botanical Tables, compiled by E. B. Aveling 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.),—Ireland Ninety Years 
Ago (Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill),— Rambles about 
Bath (Simpkin),—The Childhood and School-room 
Hours of Royal Children, by J. Luard (Groom- 
bridge),— Gina's Baby, by E. Jenkins, M.P. 
(Strahan), — High Pressure Business Life, by 
H. Smith, M.D. (Brook),—Through Norway with 
a Knapsack, by W. M. Williams (Stanford),— 
Travelling and its Requirements, by H. M. L. S. 
(Cook),—By the Sea, by K. 8. Macquoid (Smith, 
Elder & Co.),—Sibyl of Cornwall, by N. Michel 
(Tegg),—Lectures, by H. Melvill, B.D. (Riving- 
tons),— Characteristics of Christian Morality, by 
Rev. I. G. Smith, M.A. (Parker),— Civilized Chris- 
tianity (Triibner),—and David, by Rev. T. Barber, 
M.A. (Simpkin). Also the following Pamphlets : 
Navigation, by Sir W. Thompson, D.C.L. (Collins), 
—Drury’s Double Entry (Drury),—A Lecture on 
the Brussels Conference of 1874, by T. E. Holland, 
D.C.L. (Parker),—The Celestial Sphere and the Doc- 
trine of the Earth’s Perpendicular Axis, by Kuklos 
(Montreal),— Warrington Museum Catalogue 
of the Reference Library (‘ Warrington Guardian’), 
—Our Volunteers: How and Why I Joined Them 
(Nimmo),—Britannia’s Suitors, Part I. (Stanford), 
—British Captives in China, by Dan Patridge 
(Wertheimer, Lea & Co.),—Horses and Harness, 
by E. F. Flower (Ridgway),—The Domestic Ser- 
vant Difficulty, by G. Herbert (‘South Durham 
Herald’),—England in 1876, by P. Russell 
(Wyman & Sons),— Logroio, by F. Cerny (Taylor & 
Francis)—King Horn, untersuchungen zur Mittel- 
englischen Sprach- und Litteraturgeschichte, by 
T. Wissman (Triibner),— Ueber Zweck und Mittel 
der Germanischen Rechtsgeschichte, by Dr. K. V. 
Amira (Miinchen, Ackermann),—and Du Dieu 
Thaumaturge Fagon de Moise, by F. Eenens (Brux- 
elles, English Library). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Theology. 

Vaughan’s (James) Brig hton Sermons, 13th series, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Law. 
Vincent's (C. E. H.) Law of Criticism and Libel, 2/6 cl. sw. 
Poetry. 

Joan of Arc, a Poem, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Geography. 
Jenkinson’s (H. I.) Smaller Practical Guide to the Isle of 

Wight, 12mo. 2/ swd. 

Philology. 

Dawson and Fry's Genders of French Substantives, 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
British Manufacturing Industries, Ship Building, Telegraphy, 
&c., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Cracroft’s Trustees’ Guide, 12th edit. royal Svo. 7,6 cl. 
Eikon Basiliké, the Portraiture of King Charles 1st, 2/6 cl. 
Evan's (A. B.) Reflections, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Foreign Office List, July, 1876, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Good Things, Vol. January to June, 1876, folio, 3/6 bds. 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, July, 1876, 6/ 
Ihne’s (W.) Early Rome, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lever’s (Chas.) Adventures of Arthur O'Leary, illus. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Lee’s (Holme) Basil Godfrey's Caprice, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Private Life of an Eastern King, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Stories from History, by E. Taylor and others, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Stoue’s (S. J.) Deare Childe, sq. 1/6 cl. 
Thackeray's Catherine, Reissue of Illus. Lib, Edit. 8vo. 6/6 bds. 











THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDGAR POE. 

Ha rF a century has not elapsed since the author 
of ‘The Raven’ printed his first little volume of 
verse, and yet, not only it, but also two later 
editions or collections, have become so extremely 
rare that the most diligent bibliographers seek 
for them in vain, Even the fourth | latest col- 
lection of the poems of Edgar Poe issued during 
their author's lifetime, is becoming scarce. These 
early editions being so rare, and a large portion of 
their contents quite unknown, some account of 
them cannot fail to interesting. Like some 
other modern poets, Edgar Poe, in the later part of 
his short career, discarded a very large portion of 
his juvenile verse, and re‘ined and abridged much 
of that which he retained. Doubtless, what has 
been lost in quantity has been regained in quality, 
nevertheless, it will not be an inglorious occupa- 
tion for the student to gather up the few chips 
still left in the master’s workshop. 

Edgar Poe’s first tiny tome, consisting of only 
forty pages, was printed in its author's natal city 
of Boston in 1827, but suppressed previous to 
publication. It bears upon its title-page :— 

TAMERLANE 


AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By A Bostonian. 
“Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform.”—Cowyper. 
Boston : oF 8.°Thomas. 


Having so recently given a full description of, 
and lengthy extracts from, this unknown volume 
(Belgravia Magazine, for June, 1876), many further 
particulars are no longer necessary; the coincidence 
may, however, be pointed out that the excerpt 
from Martial—‘ Nos hac novimus esse nihil,’— 
with which Poe’s Preface concludes, was also that 
selected as a motto for the title-page of ‘Poems by 
Two Brothers,’ published in the same year, and 
generally considered to be Tennyson’s first publi- 
cation. There are several palpable errata in 
Edgar Poe's first book, which was anything but an 
édition de luxe, so that, apart from private reasons, 
its author was justified in its suppression. The 
Preface is followed by ‘Tamerlane,’ which occupies 
17 pp., and is an almost entirely different poem to 
that now known by the same title; nothing less 
than the entire republication of the former could 
show all the variations between the two. The 
later draft being indented and better punctuated, 
is more pleasing to the eye, but the older version 
contains many passages fully equal in beauty to 
the best of its successor. A more connected story 
is afforded by the 1827 version of ‘Tamerlane’ 
than by the later editions; in it the heroine is 
named as Ada, and the hero is styled Alexis, 
Tamerlane being deemed only a nom de guerre: 
eleven notes, suppressed in the later editions, accom- 
pany the poem. Following ‘Tamerlane’ are nine 
“ Fugitive Pieces” ; five of these have never been 
reprinted until now; one other, somewhat revised, 
reappeared in the 1829 collection, whilst the 
remaining three are reprinted, nearly verbatim, in 
the present editions, Dreams are the chief theme 
of Poe’s first volume, and in it first appeared, but 
with the following stanza (now omitted) prefixed, 
the little lyric entitled ‘A Dream’ :— 

A wildered being from my birth, 
My spirit spurned control, 

But now, abroad on the wide earth, 
Where wanderest thou my soul? 

Poe’s first acknowledged collection, that of 
1829, bears the following title-page :— 

AL AARAAF, 
TAMERLANE, 


AND 
MINOR POEMS. 
By Epaar A. Por. 
Baltimore: Hatch and Dunning. 
1829. 


This volume was printed for private circulation. 
It contains only 66 pp., and many of those are 
merely extra leaves and bastard titles. The real 
contents include ‘Al Aaraaf, substantially as 
now printed, and prefixed to it, but then un- 
named, the sonnet now styled ‘To Science.’ 
Dedicated to John Neal, follows the present ver- 
sion of ‘Tamerlane,’ and, thereafter, several Miscel- 
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laneous Poems: these smaller pieces include the 
lines now known as ‘ Romance,’ but then called 
‘Preface’; the song, ‘I saw thee on thy bridal 
day”; ‘The Lake, from the suppressed 
volume of 1827; and six other pieces. Five of 
these latter are, save some trifling corrections, as 
still published, but in the following lines ‘To M—’ 
appear three stanzas not yet reprinted ; the whole 
prem, as it stands in the 1829 edition, reads 
thus :— 
O! I care not that my earthly lot 
Hath—little of earth in it— 
That years of love have been forgot 
In the fever of a minute — 
I heed not that the desolate 
Are happier, sweet than I— 
But that you meddle with my fate 
Who am a passer-by. 
It is not that my founts of bliss 
Are gushing—strange ! with tears — 
Or that the thrill of a single kiss 
Hath palsied many years— 
’Tis not that the flowers of twenty springs 
Which have withere1 as they rose 
Lie dead on my heart-strings 
With the weight of an age of snows. 
Nor that the grass—9! may it thrive ! 
On my grave is geowiag or growa— 
But that, while [ am dead yet alive, 
I cannot be, lady, alone. 


The title-page of the 1831 collection is :— 
POEMS 


BY 
Epaar A. PoE. 
“‘ Tout le monde a raison.” Rochefoucauld. 
Second Edition. 
New York: Elam Bliss. 
1831. 

This volume contains 124 pp.; it is dedicated to 
the United States Corps of Cadets, and is prefaced 
by a letter to a“ Mr. B——,” doubtless a mythical 
person. This letter, dated from West Point, Poe 
afterwards republished, with some slight altera- 
tions, as a magazine paper. The shorter poems 
lead the van, beginning with a poetical ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ of sixty-six lines, an expansion of the twenty- 
one lines known as ‘Preface’ in 1829. These 
additional lines were subsequently suppressed ; but 
the following excerpt will show that they are 
worthy of preservation, not only as a fair sample 
of the idiosyncracies, but also of the poetic powers, 
of their author. After verse 10, the suppressed 
lines run :— 

Succeeding years too wild for song, 
Then rolied like tropic storms along, 
Where, tho’ the garish lights that fly 
Dying along the troubled sky, 

Lay bare, thro’ vistas thunder-riven, 
The biackness of the general Heaven, 
That very blackness yet doth fling 
Light on the lightniog’s silver wing. 
For, being an idle boy lang syne, 

Who read Anacreon and drank wine, 
Tearly found Anacreon rhymes 

Were almost passionate sometimes— 
And by strange alchemy of brain 

His pleasures always turn'd to pain— 
His naiveté to wild desire— 

His wit to love—his wine to fire— 
And so, being young and dipt in folly 
I fell in love with melancholy, 

And used to throw my earthly rest 
And quiet all away in jest— 

1 could not love except where Death 
Was mingling his with Beauty's breath— 
Or Hymen Time, and Destiny 

Were stalking between her and me.... . 
But now my soul hath to> much room— 
Gone are the glory and the gloom— 
The black hath meliow’d into grey, 
And all the fires are fading away. 

My draught of passion ha:h been deep— 
I revell’d and | now would sleep— 
And after drunkenness of soul 
Succeed the giories of the bowl— 

And idle longing night and day 

To dream my very life away. 

But dreams—of those who dream as I, 
Aspiringly, are damned and die: 

Yet should I swear I mean alone, 

By notes so very shrilly blown, 

To break upon Time's monotone, 
While yet my vapid joy and grief 

Are tintless of the yellow leaf— 

Why not an imp the greybeard hath, 
Will shake his shadow in my path— 
And even the greybeard will o’erlook 
Connivingly my dreaming-book. 


These lines are followed by the exquisite lyric, 
‘To Helen’; by the earliest known version of 
‘Israfel’; by ‘The Doomed City,’ afterwards im- 
proved and rechristened ‘The City in the Sea’; 
by a much expanded and weakened version of 
‘Fairyland’; by ‘ Irene,’ subsequently much altered 





and abridged, and published as ‘ The Sleeper’; by 
‘A Pzan,’ chiefly remarkable as being the germ of 
that melodious and exultant defiance of Death, 
the poem of ‘ Lenore’; and, finally, as far as the 
“ Miscellaneous Poems” are concerned, by some 
lines entitled ‘The Valley Nis,’ which lines ulti- 
mately, much curtailed and revised, were renamed 
‘The Valley of Unrest.’ This 1831 collection 
consists chiefly, however, of enlarged but scarcely 
improved versions of ‘Al Aaraaf’ and ‘Tamer- 
lane’; the variations, indeed, in this edition are 
inferior in poetic value to those in the earlier 
volumes, and the punctuation is neither so good 
nor so characteristic, and leads one to the conclu- 
sion that the little book was very hastily prepared 
for the press. Both the longer poems, upon 
republication, were again reduced to their original 
dimensions of 1829 ; from the suppressed portions 
the following lines, from the Prelude to ‘Al 
Aaraaf,’ will be interesting :— 

Thy world has not the dross of ours 

Yet all the beauty—all the flowers 

That list our love or deck our bowers 

In dreamy gardens, where do lie 

Dreamy maidens all the day ; 


While the silver winds of Circassy 
On violet couches faint away. 


Little—oh ! little dwells in thee 
Like unto what on earth we see : 
Beauty’s eye is here the bluest 
In the falsest and untruest— 

On the sweetest air doth float 
The most sad and solemn note— 
If with thee be broken hearts, 
Joy so peacefully departs, 

That its echo still doth dwell, 
Like the murmur in the shell. 
Thou ! thy truest type of grief 
Is the gently falling leaf— 

Thou ! thy framing is so holy, 
Sorrow is not melancholy, 

From 1831 to 1844, Poe scarcely wrote any 
poetry, although he occasionally revised and 
republished in periodicals much that had appeared 
in his juvenile volumes. Midway, however, in 
this poetically barren period, he published two of 
his finest, if not the finest, of all his poems, ‘ The 
Haunted Palace’ and ‘The Conqueror Worm.’ 
This long interregnum of poetic silence was suc- 
ceeded by a period of great brilliancy inaugurated 
in February, 1845, by the universally admired 
‘ Raven,’ and only ending (at the poet’s death) in 
October, 1849, with the posthumous publication of 
‘Annabel Lee.’ The furore created by ‘The 
Raven,’ undoubtedly encouraged its author to 
return to poesy, and to publish, in November, 
1845, his final but incomplete collection of poems, 
as,— 

THE RAVEN, 
AND 
OTHER POEMS, 


By 
EpGar A. Pog. 
New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway 
1845. 

The little book, although it only contains 90 
pp., holds much more matter than its still punier 
predecessors. It ismost enthusiastically dedicated 
‘to the noblest of her sex,’ to Mrs. Browning 
(then Miss Barrett), and is heralded by the same 
Preface which introduces all the posthumous 
editions. ‘The Raven,’ which takes the lead in 
the volume, is as now reprinted ; in earlier publi- 
cations there had been many variations and 
gradual changes, of which the most noteworthy is 
the alteration, at the end of the 11th stanza, from 
the original reading of,— 

So, when Hope he would adjure, 
ee? a returned, instead of the sweet Hope he dared 

That sad answer, Nevermore. 
to its present masterly roll of melancholy music. 
Besides the poems confessedly “‘ Written in Youth,” 
the work contains several others which are but 
revisions of his juvenile labours; an amended 
draft of the ‘Coliseum,’ for which a prize had been 
awarded to him in 1833; scenes from his unpub- 
lished tragedy of ‘ Politian, written somewhat 
about the same period ; the few pieces which he 
had written during his married life, and the 
definitive republications of his two longer poems, 
‘ Al Aaraaf’ and ‘ Tamerlane,’ 

Of the incomplete collection of Edgar Poe's 





poems published upon his death, and of the jp. 
numerable native and foreign editions and trang. 
lations published since, there is no need for me to 
now speak, Joun H. Incraw. 








SIR J. W. KAYE, F.R.S. 


Berore these words meet the eyes of our 
readers, all India will have heard with genuine 
sorrow of the death of one bearing a name whith 
is a household word in the East. There is no 
Knight of the Star of India so well known to 
Orientals by repute, of whom they have seen 80 little, 
It was the books of the man, his opinions, which 
have had of late years chief power. Not one, to 
take an example, out of a million Hindoos has 
ever seen Mr. Fawcett; but there are millions 
and millions who have heard of him. So there 
was, but in a different manner, a fascination about 
the very name of Sir John felt from Afghanistan 
to the Gangetic Delta. The learned Afghan has 
only to be reminded of the name of Kaye, and he 
nods his head, pulls his turban a little deeper over 
his eyes, and mutters something about the ‘ His. 
tory of the War,’—or, with a smile, alludes to Sir 
John’s Afghan novel—all love and fighting— 
‘Long Engagements.” As we write, we have 
before us Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers ;—what 
Anglo-Indian has not read them, and felt that 
John Kaye, the author, was far more a soldier 
than might be thought by any one strolling down 
Parliament Street two years ago, and meeting a 
grey, quiet-looking man of sixty, who very rarely 
spoke, had a kind smile for children, and of 
whom (and it will be believed by those who 
have read his ‘ Christianity in India’) it was said 
that he carried about a Bible in his coat-pocket? 
Sir John Kaye had a force of character about him 
—a character like that of Major D’Arcy Todd, 
whose touching life, as penned by Kaye in his 
Indian “Lives,” all should read. As a writer of 
robust, stately English, Kaye’s name must always 
stand high—higher, we think, than many imagine. 
An historian who confines his attention chiefly to 
topics which relate to the East, about which few 
care deeply, is likely to be lost sight of. But the 
truth is that Sir John Kaye is more than an 
Eastern Kinglake. Take up his ‘Life of Lord 
Metcalfe,’ ‘the liberator of the Indian press” 
(Vol. IL. p. 261), and we read history as it should 
be written,—gravely, but not heavily. The repr 
tation which Kaye won for himself by his ‘ History 
of the War in Afghanistan’ was immediately in- 
creased by the publication of this really splendid 
contribution to letters. Let us beg our Indian 
readers who value the press as Kaye valued it 
(following in the footsteps of the Governor-General 
of India, whose Life he wrote), to glance at p. 339, 
Vol. IL, of this very work. But it is probably for 
his ‘ History of the Sepoy War’ that Kaye will be 
best rememberrd. As a whole, it must be pro 
nounced a really great work, the result not only 
of research, but of a true historical instinct, which 
rejects the dross whilst gathering up every grain 
of gold. We shall not dwell on this occasion uponthe 
unhappy disputes which have recently cropped up 
concerning parts of this History, for, at the most, 
doubt has only been thrown on trifling episodes in 
a chain of events. 

With regard to Sir John Kaye’s other works 
little need be said. The chief of these are his 
‘Life of Sir John Malcolm’ and ‘History of the 
Administration of the East India Company.’ 
Nor need we more than add that he was born in 
1814, went to Eton, chose a military career, left it 
to pursue a literary career in 1841, fifteen years 
after entered the Home Civil Service of the East 
India Company (just the year before the mutiny), 
afterwards succeeded Mr. John Stuart Mill in the 
Political and Secret Department of the Indis 
Office Secretariat, and retired, because of failing 
health, in 1874. Three years before this he was 
made a Knight Commander of the Star of India 
From 1841 to the present time he wrote much for 
the highest class of papers and periodicals. 
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NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE'S NAMES. 
If. 

TuE two plays in which, according to our pre- 
sent lights, Shakspeare appears to have followed 
most closely the original construction of his plots 
are ‘As You Like It’ and the ‘Winter's Tale.’ 

In ‘As You Like It’ the poet has adhered with 
considerable strictness to the narrative of Lodge’s 
‘Euphues Golden Legacy,’ but has retained only 
ithe names of Rosalind, Phoebe, Adam, Charles 
the Wrestler, and Aliena. The Carlovingian 
romances, so intimately connected with the Forest 
of Arden, evidently assisted at the christening of 
Sir Rowland de Bois, and his three sons, Oliver, 
Jaques, and Orlando, who figure in Lodge’s work 
as Sir John of Bordeaux, Saladyne, Fernandyne, 
and Rosader, names which had no connexion 
with the Ardennes, while those substituted by 
Shakspeare all figure in Turpin’s history. In 
Lodge’s story the usurper is dethroned and killed 
bythe Twelve Peers of France, and this, perhaps, 
was the link of association which sent Shak- 
speare to the Paladin romances, 

There is an evident trace throughout the play 
of a desire to withdraw the scene from what Mr. 
Knight calls “the region of the actual.” In the 
novel Torismond banishes Gerismond, the King 
of France. In the play, Duke Frederick banishes 
his elder brother, only known to us as “Duke 
Senior,” and no place is mentioned. The dukedom 
in Shakspeare’s mind was no doubt that of Bur- 
gundy. So also plain Adam is substituted for 
the Adam Spenser of Lodge, the Adam De- 
spencer of the ‘Cook’s Tale.’ 

It is worth noting that the names of Rowland and 
Rosalind had already been connected with the Eng- 
lish Forest of Arden by Drayton, its Laureate. “‘ Row- 
land” was the pastoral name assumed by himself. 
Rosalind appears to have been coined by Spenser 
for the name of his obdurate mistress, and first made 
public in the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 1579. Some 
years later it was introduced into the ‘History 
of the Seven Champions,’ as the name of the 
daughter of the King of Thrace who was rescued 
from the giant Blanderon by St. Anthony of Italy, 
and later still, as we have seen, it was taken by 
lodge for the name of his heroine. As late as 
1650, it was adopted by Bernardo Mirando, as an 
appropriate name for his English heroine in ‘ La 
Rosalinda,’ a story which was afterwards continued 
in French by Duverdier towards the close of the 
century. 

At first sight it appears difficult to account for 
the name bestowed upon the great exemplar of 
philosophic melancholy, and the more so because 
the play already possessed a character of the same 
name, Jaques, as the French form of James, was 
well known in England, and had become partially 
naturalized, for Camden tells us that ‘some 
Frenchified English, to their disgrace, have too 
much affected it” (‘ Remaines,’ 1605). Up to the 
appearance of this play, its dramatic use had been 
associated with servants and low characters gene- 
tally, There was a serving man Jaques in the 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ and in the ‘ Alphonsus’ and 
‘James the Fourth’ of Greene, and we know, from 
Sir John Harrington’s ‘ Metamorphoses of Ajax,’ 
that the name had acquired an unsavoury reputa- 
tion, There seem to have been two distinct sets 
of associations connected with it. In the 
first place, there was the Jaques derived from 
French sources, who is always found typical of 
tusticity and unwisdom, as in the national 
“Jaques Bonhomme” and the “ Maitre Jaques” of 
‘L’Avare,’ and linked also with the more terrible 
association of the “ Jacquerie.” This was the con- 
ventional Jaques of stage tradition. The other 
aid nobler Jaques was the typical pilgrim of 
Compostella—the Jaques of Spain—appropriate 
tepresentative and champion of “the most melan- 

tholike of nations,” as Grimestone writes of the 
Spaniards in 1615. St. James was represented as 
4Way-worn pilgrim, with staff and scallop shell, 
and his legend was widely distributed throughout 
Europe. That Shakspeare was well acquainted 
with it is shown by the numerous allusions in 
All’s Well’; and, indeed, the pilgrimage to 


Compostella had been greatly revived in his day, 
and was the subject of much ridicule by Protestant 
controversialists. The idea of the pilgrim wearied 
with the follies of the world is apparent in Jaques’s 
humour. He tells us of “the sundry contempla- 
tion of my travels, in which my often rumination 
wraps me in a most humorous sadness,” and is 
addressed by Rosalind as “Sir Traveller.” The 
word, in fact, had become a periphrasis for pilgrim, 
and to this day in the western counties we have 
the expressions “as wretched as Jaques” and “a 
poor Jacques ” applied to a lean and hungry person. 

he story of St. Jacques was also specially connected 
with the Paladin romances. 

Amiens was probably indebted for his name to 
the fact that the fair capital of Picardy was at this 
period much in the minds of Englishmen. It had 
been taken by the Spaniards in 1597, and Elizabeth 
sent four thousand men to assist Henry in its re- 
capture. 

Touchstone, that king of Shakspearean fools, 
obviously derives his name from the marble with 
which the old jewellers were accustomed to test their 
gold, and this name is admirably adapted to 
describe the character of his humour. The word, 
indeed, had long been used figuratively, as in ‘ The 
Touchstone of Perfection,’ &c. Marston also chose 
4 for the name of his goldsmith in ‘ Eastward 

o! 

In the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ Shakspeare has taken 
the entire skeleton of his drama from Greene’s 
‘Dorastus and Fawnia’; but here again he has 
altered the names. The characters in Greene’s 
romance are Pandosto, Egistus, Garinter, Dorastus, 
Franion, Bellaria, Fawnia, and Mopsa. With 
the insignificant exception of the last, Shakspeare 
has changed them all, and the corresponding 
persone of the play are Leontes, Polixenes, Mam- 
ilius, Florizel, Camillo, Hermione, and Perdita. 
Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus have no 
counterpart in the novel, and are entirely crea- 
tions of the poet. As in ‘As You Like It’ there 
are traces of the Charlemagne romances, so I 
think in this drama there are evidences of Shak- 
speare’s familiarity with those of Amadis. Florizel, 
as Don Florisel, is the hero of the ninth book of 
the ‘‘Amadis” series, believed to have been written 
by Don Feliciano de Sivla, and originally published 
at Burgos in 1535. Inthe romance, Florisel, in the 
guise of a shepherd, woos a princess, who is dis- 
guised as a shepherdess, and it was therefore an 
appropriate name for the hero of the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale.” The history of Don Florisel became one of 
the most popular romances of the cycle, and was 
speedily translated into French and Italian. It 
was more pastoral and poetical than the rest of the 
lineage of Amadis, and was one of the romances 
which most excited the ire of the curate at the 
purgation of Don Quixote’s library : — “ Rather 
than not burn the ‘Shepherd Darinel’ with his 
eclogues and the devilish intricate discourses of 
its author, I would burn the father who begot me!” 
No English version of it is known, but it is pos- 
sible there may be an abstract of his adventures in 
‘The Treasurie of Amadis of Fraunce,’ London, 1567, 
of which only one copy is believed to exist, and 
that in private hands. Itis by no means impro- 
bable, however, that Shakspeare knew tke story in 
the French version of Charles Colet, ‘ Champenois’ 
(1564), a dainty little volume, with charming little 
woodcuts of pastoral scenes, one of which represents 
the Prince piping to his sheep, with Perdita 
(Sylvia) sitting by him, and busily plying her dis- 
taff. There is no mention of Don Florisel in Greene’s 
book, but he has taken the name of one of his cha- 
racters (Garinter) from it. 

The origin of Perdita is sufficiently obvious. 
Hermione is made to say, in the dream of Anti- 


gonus :— 

—and for the babe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita 
I prithee call ’t. 


Or we might be tempted to think it suggested by 
“Ja bella Perdida” of the original Amadis. 
There is a delicious air of Hybla and the old 





idyllic life about the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ and most of 
the names and allusions are appropriate to a plot 


which is so much concerned with Proserpina’s 
island. Polixenes [Polyxenus], Archidamnus, and 
Dion, are names associated together in the wars of 
Dionysius. Leontes was probably intended for 
the leader of the Leontines, who are so often spoken 
of by Plutarch in his ‘ Life of Dion” Antigonus 
and Cleomenes are brought together also by Plu- 
tarch. Hermione, no doubt, was named after the 
daughter of Menelaus, who was carried off by 
Orestes, but the name was not uncommon in con- 
oy rey literature. It is found in the ‘ Triumphs 
of Love and Fortune’ (1589), which Malone 
ascribes to Kyd, and it occurs also in Straparola. 
Autolycus is descended from the Autolycus of 
Homer and Ovid, but there was probably some 
intermediate link. He says of himself, “ My 
father named me Autolycus, who being, as 
I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” Warburton 
said that Autolycus was taken bodily from one of 
Lucian’s dialogues, but the critic’s memory here 
played him false, for there is little in Lucian beyond 
the barest mention. The Renaissance attributed 
several things to Lucian which modern criticism has 
rejected, and it is possible that, in the course of 
his multifariousreading, Warburton had come across 
some French or Italian Autolycus. 

Of the names of ‘Hamlet,’ only two are afforded 
by the prose story of Belleforest,—that of Hamlet 
himself and his mother Geruthe, which Shak- 
speare has turned into Gertrude. Horatio is pro- 
bably the Horatio of the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ where 
he plays the same réle of friend and best man to 
the hero. Andrea calls him— 


My other soul, my bosom, my heart’s friend. 


The origin of the association is probably to b 
found in the legend of the Horatii. Marcellus, 
according to Camden, is a name “ martiall and 
warlike” from Mars, and therefore suitable for a 
military man. The names of Francesco and Ber- 
nardo, associated together in this play, had been 
previously associated in one of the greatest crimes 
of the sixteenth century. Bernardo Bandini and 
Francesco de’ Pazzi were the assassins of Giu- 
liano de’ Medici, in the Cathedral of Florence. It 
is worth noting that in the original Italian 
cast of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ to which 
Shakspeare is said to have contributed, and in 
which he certainly performed, the principal 
personage was Lorenzo de Pazzi,—no doubt 
chosen as a distinctively Florentine name. For- 
tinbras is evidently Fortebras, or Strongarm of 
the family of Ferumbras of the romances, or 
may have come directly from Niccolo Fortebraccio, 
the famous leader of condviticri. Guildenstern 
aud Rosencrantz were both historical names of 
Denmark: the first was borne by a chief actor in 
the melancholy history of Christian the Second, 
and, therefore, well suited by association to figure 
in ‘Hamlet’; the other, as Mr. Thornbury has 
pointed out, was the name of the ambassador 
sent to England at the accession of James the 
First. 

Much ingenuity has been expended upon 
Ophelia. Miss Yonge, in her book upon Christian 
names, hazards the conjecture that the word is a 
Greek rendering of an old Danske serpent name 
like Ormilda. Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘Munera Pul- 
veris,’ tells us that it is marked as Greek by the 
Greek name of her brother L:ertes, and translates it 
“‘serviceableness” (opeAca), a signification which 
he holds to be proved by the r-joinder of Liertes to 
the unserviceable priests, “A minist’ring angel shall 
my sister be,” &c. The fact is, however, that Shak- 
speare, or the writer who is to be credited with the 
early Hamlet, probably adopted the name from the 
‘Arcadia’ of Sannazaro, where, in the form in which 
it appears in the first quarto edition, Ofelia, it is 
the name of one of the amorous shepherds of the 
ninth eclogue. This conjecture is greatly 
strengthened by the circumstance that Ofelia is 
introduced with Montano, another of the first- 
Hamlet names. It is, probably, only a modern 
form of the Roman Ofelia, Horace’s Ofellus. 





The ‘Arcadia’ was a treasury of names for the 
Elizabethan pastoral writers. Another of the 
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names, Androgeo, is used by Marston and Whet- 
stone. 

Three characters in the first edition of ‘Hamlet’ 
were re-named in the second impression. Corambis 
was altered to Polonius, his servant Montano to 
Reynaldo, and Albertus, the name of the murdered 
duke, in the play, became Gonzago. With the 
exception of Fulstaff, these are the only instances 
in which Shakspeare is known to have made any 
changes in the names of his dramatis persone. 
In the case of Corambis we may infer, perhaps, 
that when the pet’s magic had transformed the 
low buffoon-courtier of the older drama into the 
higbly-finished portrait of the Danish chancellor 
which we now possess, it became necessary to rid 
him of old associations by giving him a new name. 
Polonius is probably the typical Pole diplomatist 
and counsellor. The inhabitants of Poland at 
this time were known in England as Polonians, and 
the elective kingdom, with its elaborate system of 
assemblies and diets, was pre-eminently the land 
of policy and intrigue. The traditional Polonius, 
indeed, answers very nearly to the old Marshals 
of Poland, who always carried the wand of office 
before the King. Corambis sounds like a pastoral 
name derived, perhaps, from Corymbus. 

Reynaldo, both here and in ‘All’s Well,’ is a 
servant or steward, and it is significant that the 
best known of the historical Rinaldos—and several 
probably went to the composition of the Rinaldo 
of romance—was high steward to Louis the Pious. 

Albertus is clearly a more appropriate name for 
a Duke of Austria (the scene is laid at Vienna) 
than Gonzago ; but the story of the play is certainly 
taken from the murder of the Duke of Urbano 
by Luigi Gonzaga, in 1538, who was poisoned by 
means of a lotion poured into his ear. This new 
way of poisoning caused great horror throughout 
Europe, and we often meet with allusions to it. 
It is worth noting also that the wife of the Duke 
was a Gonzaga. Some of the commentators have 
absurdly objected to Battista as a female Christian 
name. It was not only a common female name at 
this period, but especially connected with Mantua 
and the Gonzagas. 

Lamound, the name of the Parisian friend of 
Laertes, was thought by Malone to have been 
formed from La Mode, but it is not impossible 
that it may be an allusion to Pietro Monte (in a 
Gallicized form) the famous cavalier and swordsman, 
who is mentioned by Castiglione (‘Il Cortegiano,’ 
b. I.) as the instructor of Louis the Seventh’s 
Master of Horse. In the English translation he 
is called “ Peter Mount.” 

Osiric was a name well known at the time. 
Henslowe’s company performed an “ Oseryck” in 
1597, perhaps Heywood’s lost play of ‘ Marshal 
Osrick,’ 

Another name only incidentally mentioned in 
‘Hamlet’ has received a good deal of attention, 
The first gravedigger orders his fellow ‘‘Go get 
thee to Yaughan, and fetch me a stoup of liquor” 
(v. I.), and various have been the conjectures as to 
this Yaughan. One critic would reduce him toa 
stage direction—to yawn! and another, finding 
that Ben Jonson in one of his plays mentions a 
Jew wigmaker named Yohan, believes it probable 
that this gentleman combined beer-selling with 
his peruke business, Yaughan, however, is a 
common Welsh name, and it is surely only neces- 
sary to suppose that it was borne by some Welsh 
tavern-keeper near the theatre. 

It has been suggested that Yorick is only the 
Danish Jorg, our George, spelled phonetically. 
Dr. Latham thinks it may be Eric, the name of 
Hamlet’s uncle, in the early German version of 
‘Hamlet.’ Roric, according to Saxo-Grammaticus, 
was one of Hamlet’s near predecessors. 

Many minute points of resemblance between 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘All’s Well’ have been brought 
together by Dr. Elze, and used to strengthen the 
theory that the two dramas were written about the 
same time. He points out the resemblance between 


war between the Florentines and the Siennese, 
but I do not remember to have seen it 
pointed out that this portion of the play is 
founded upon the real history of the Italian 
struggles of 1388S—9. Ambassadors were actually 
sent to France by Florence, as described in the 
drama ; but the French fought upon the side of 
the Siennese. In Machiavelli’s history of this 
period, from which it is probable that Shakspeare 
derived his facts, we find many of the names of 
both plays, as the Marquis of Montferrat, Antonio, 
Francesco, Gonzaga, Rinaldo, Violenta, Forte- 
braccio, &c. 

In the story of Boccaccio, from which the plot 
is derived, there are but two names mentioned,— 
Beltramo and Giglietta, and these Shakspeare 
has turned into Bertram and Helena. ‘The 
Rosiglione of the original is Gallicized into 
Rousillon, who, as well as Dumain, is to be 
found in Greene’s dramas, another small point in 
favour of the early date assigned to ‘ All’s Well.’ 
Parolles of course is a character name, as clearly 
inferred in the quibble :— 

Par. My name, my good Lord, is Parolles. 

Laf. You beg more than one word, then. 
Lafeu is another character-name for an old courtier. 
It has been suggested that La Vache, the clown, 
received his name in punning allusion to Cowley, 
the actor who is assumed (without evidence) to 
have played the part, and thus have given addi- 
tional point to one of his replies,—“ I am no great 
Nebuchadnezzar, Sir,” but this theory is quite un- 
necessary, for the epithet “cow” is strikingly 
Italian, C. Extior Browne, 








THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 

Mr. WHEELER, the correspondent of the Central 
News during the Prince’s visit to India has sent 
us a letter in regard to our review of his book, in 
which he says,— : 

“The Atheneum says no one else has ever heard 
about the ‘Tamil pillars,’ but I assure you that, 
next to the new railway, they furnished the 
greatest source of wonderment when we landed at 
Tuticorin. It was at this place, moreover, that 
the superintendent of the pearl fisheries handed to 
us some Chank or Conch shells, telling us as he 
did so, and we afterwards found his statement true, 
that they were used as horns or trumpets in the 
temples of the north.” 

The only solution of the difficulty which we 
can arrive at is that Mr. Wheeler's “ Tamil 
pillars” are the common Pandal pillars, made out 
of plantain trees. Cocoa-nut bark is hard and 
brittle, utterly unfit for winding round such a 
pillar, As for daubing a plantain with plaster, 
the idea seems absurd. There are no famous Tamil 
pillars save those which are stone-hewn, ¢y., at 
Ten-Kasi, Srirangam, Madura, &c. Eut, so faras we 
know, there are not, and never have been, famous 
Tamil pillars at Tuticorin. What Mr. Wheeler now 
says about the shells is correct, but not what he 
said in his book. Mr. Wheeler defends his spelling 
on the ground that itis basedon programmes issued 
by officials, or, where these were wanting, on guides 
and guide-books; but our objection was to his 
spelling the same word in two different ways in one 
line. Mr. Wheeler adds :— 

“Your critic disputes my warranty for saying 
that near Madras is a mount where St. Thomas 
Aquinas is said to have been martyred. I have 
no other guide beside me now but Murray, but, at 
p. 26 of this hand-book, you will find this written 
—‘It is now decided that the St. Thomas from 
whom the mount is called is no other than St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and that the story of the martyr- 
dom is pure fiction, though Heber conceded his 
belief to it.’ Lastly, let me say a word in defence 
of the plumes upon the back and covers of my 
book. The Atheneum says they strongly resemble 
cigars, but the critic could scarcely have given this 
undignified description had he been aware of the 





Corambis and the Corambus of ‘ All’s Well,’ but 
he might also have adduced the instances of 
Rinaldo and Vaumond, quasi Voltimond. The 


plot of ‘ All’s Well’ is much concerned with the 


fact that they are fac-similes of the Tudor-shaped 
| plumes to which the Prince is most partial, and 
| which were purposely painted upon all the boats 
| and every article of furniture in the Serapis, and 









purposely carved upon all the swords and medals 
which H.R.H. gave away as presents in India,” 

We can only say that Murray’s blunder jis ao 
grotesque that really Mr. Wheeler should haye 
detected it. 








PROF. CHILDERS. 

WE deeply regret to announce the death, after 
along illness, of Prof. Childers, the eminent scholar, 
His recent ill health must be ascribed to the severe 
mental exertions entailed by the compilation of his 
Pali Dictionary. He frequently contributed valu. 
able matter to this journal, the Contemporary 
Review, and other pericdicals. Extremely un- 
assumipg and persevering, every visitor at the 
India Office Library must remember his courtesy 
and obliging manners. His knowledge of the 
library was great ; and Dr. Rost will mourn the loss 
of one who was not only a fellow-worker, but a 
friend and scholar with tastes that lay in the same 
direction with his own. Many copies of the dic- 
tionary were presented by the Prince of Wales to 
natives of Ceylon during His Royal Highness’s 
visit to that island; and the work commands 
great admiration for its literary merits amongst the 
chief Singhalese scholars. Indeed, the death of Prof, 
Childers will be felt in Ceylon, where he had 
many friends, with several of whom, to the day of 
his death, he maintained an active correspondence, 
When at first private secretary to the Governor 
of Ceylon, Mr. Childers was naturally known to 
every member of Colombo society; and it was, 
probably whilst in the exercise of the duties of 
this post that he contracted those habits of perse- 
vering industry which adhered to him all life long. 
He did rot at first, however, turn his atten- 
tion to scientific philology. Indeed, it was 
only after he entered the India Office as As- 
sistant - Librarian (as he himself tells us in 
the Preface to his Dictionary), that he was 
led by the advice of the Chief Librarian, 
to whom the work is dedicated, to attempt the 
task for which his life proved just sufficiently long. 
Prof. Childers is also the author of a scholarly 
translation of the ‘ Jatika,’ in 2 vols., together with 
its commentary. This work is a description of the 
anterior births of Gotama Buddha. When it is 
known that Mr. Childers went to Ceylon in 1860 
(during the Governorship of Sir C. MacCarthy), 
and returned in Marcb, 1864, to Europe (his con- 
stitution being utterly unable to withstand the 
climate), and, in conjunction with this fact, that is 
is only since 1868 that he entered upon the scientific 
study of Pali, with the encouragement of Dr. 
Rost,—that his completed Pali Dictionary contains 
13,000 words and 40,000 references,—that, as Prof. 
Childers himself tells us, seven years before tie 
publication of the dictionary he “hardly knew 
a word either of Pali or Sanskrit,’—the extra- 
ordinary talents of the man and his unflagging 
industry may be imagined. The India Office has 
suffered a severe loss. 








Literary Gossip. 


THAT indefatigable antiquary, Mr. J. H. 
Parker, has two monographs in the press, one 
on the Forum Romanum and the Via Sacra, 
the other on the Colosseum. Both will be illus- 
trated, the former having forty-five, the latter 
thirty-six plates. The work on the Colos- 
seum will embody the results obtained through 
the recent excavations which have thrown s0 
much new light on the building. Mr. Parker, 
with a view to gaining further light on the 
subject, has visited Capua, Pozzuoli, and 
other places, and took 8. Cicconetti with him 
to make sketches, which are reproduced in 
the book. Messrs. Parker are the publishers. 

However interesting a Greek Aldine may 
be in the eyes of a bibliophile, scholars will be 
glad to learn that there is a prospect of their 
being enabled to read the ancient expositors 
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of Aristotle in a form more adapted to the 
requirements of modern philology. It is 
reported that the Berlin Academy has under- 
taken the publication of a complete series 
of these commentators, from Alexander down- 
wards; and that a committee of superin- 
tendence has been already appointed, consisting 
of Bonitz, Mommsen, Zeller, and Vahlen. 
Fach work will be entrusted to a separate 
editor; to secure uniformity, however, the 
whole series will be under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. Adolf Torstrick, of Bremen, the 
well-known editor of the ‘De Anima.’ Dr. 
Torstrick is himself preparing an edition of 
Simplicius on the ‘ Physics’ for the series, 

Tux accomplished author of ‘Through Nor- 
mandy,’ &c., has in the press a companion 
work, to be called ‘Through Brittany,’ 
dealing very fully with that most interesting 
and picturesque province. It will be illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid. 


Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 


We understand that Mr. D. R. Fearon, 
who was for ten years one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, and is now Assistant Commissioner 
of Endowed Schools, has nearly ready for 
publication a small work, on School In- 
spectors. The book is designed to explain 
the manner in which Elementary Schools 
should be inspected and examined, so as to 
secure greater efficiency in their teaching. It 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Tue Chaucer Society’s Parallel-Texts will 
probably be delayed this year. The second of 
the Six-Text has been lent by its owner to the 
Exhibition at Wrexham till October. This 
will stop the issue of the concluding part of 
the Six-Text Canterbury Tales till November. 
The Parallel-Text print of the Minor Poems is 
kept back, as we are informed, by the ina- 
bility of its editor to obtain access to the MS. of 
‘The Hous of Fame,’ belonging to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, although the College au- 
thorities have long given him leave to collate it. 


THe death is announced of Prof. Karl Sim- 

rock, of Bonn. He first attracted attention 
by a poem in celebration of the I’rench Revo- 
lution of 1830, ‘Drei Tage und drei Farben.’ 
His chief work, ‘ Wieland der Schmidt,’ is a 
free version of the old epic Saga of the 
Amelungenlied, but it was too antiquarian in 
tone to be very popular. He also published a 
collection of ‘ Rheinsagen aus dem Munde des 
Volkes,’ and an edition of German ‘ Volks- 
liicher.’ He joined W. Jordan and others in 
i translation of Shakspeare. 
_ Mr. Gzorcr Jacop Horyoake, whose health 
snow re-established, has undertaken the editor- 
ship of a new paper, to be entitled the Secular 
Review, which professes to be a new journal 
of new subjects, testing familiar questions 
by a new principle, divesting that which 
Ssecular from complicity with that which is 
theistic, and generally aiming to recast old 
fms of propagandism in moral, social, and 
political affairs, that now exhaust earnestness 
without producing the fruit of advancement. 

Mr. Burcess’s new Report on the Archze- 
logy of Western Indian Rock and Cave 
Temples, magnificently illustrated, will ap- 
pear in the course of the next two weeks or 
. The drawings and plans are in the hands 
ofthe engraver, and are being rapidly exe- 





cuted. The Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, just received, thus speaks of Mr. 
Burgess’s work :— 

“During the past season Mr. Burgess has 
visited the little-known caves of Dharasinha and 
Aurungabad and many other places replete with 
interest in the Nizam’s territories. He has also 
revisited the Caves of Ellora, which, though one 
of the most frequently described series of Indian 
caves, has acquired new interest from the excava- 
tions recently carried out there in expectation of 
the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to that 
place. This visit, as is known, did not take place, 
but the antiquarian public have benefited largely 
by the liberal outlay authorized by Sir Salar Jung, 
the result being the discovery of many sculptures 
hitherto totally concealed, and of many new caves 
whose existence was unknown before these exca- 
vations were undertaken.” 

Tue third volume of Mr. Arber’s ‘ Tran- 
script of the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers,’ 1554-1640 aA.p., is now in the 
hands of the binders. It contains the book 
entries between 1595-1620 a.p., together 
with a list of all stationers taking up their 
freedoms between 1595-1640, a.p., and a 
tabulated history of the succession of the 
Master Printers of London, 1586-1635, a.p. 
Mr. Arber expects to issue the fourth and 
final volume, coming down to 1640 a.p. of 
the text of the Transcript about October 
next. 

WE regret to hear that Dr. Eneberg, who 
accompanied Mr. G. Smith to Mesopotamia, 
has died at Mosul. Dr. Eneberg was Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Helsingfors, 
and he wrote a dissertation on Arabic 
pronouns, and also a short paper on the 
annals of Tiglath Pileser II. in the Journal 
Asiatique. He was a native of Finland, but his 
mother tongue was Swedish, and he learned 
Finnish later in his life. Addicted to the study 
of Assyrian, he gave his attention to the Acca- 
dian or Turanian branch of cuneiform, the nouns 
of which resemble those of the Finnish, He 
came to England with recommendations from 
the late M. Mohl to accompany Mr. Smith to 
Mesopotamia to see the ruins and sites of 
that country. The cause of his death is not 
at present known. 

AN interesting question of copyright has 
just been brought before a court of law in 
Paris. The poetical works of André Chénier 
were published in 1820 by M. Charpentier, 
who had bought them for a trifle from the 
last heir of the poet. Later ona great number 
of manuscripts of the same author, after having 
long remained in the possession of his grand- 
nephew, M. Gabriel de Chénier, were handed 
to another publisher, M. Lemerre, who has 
issued them in three volumes. Now, M. 
Charpentier asks the Court for an injunction 
to restrain M. Lemerre from infringing his 
copyright, which has till 1903 to run, as the 
last heir of the poet died in 1853. The 
defendant contends that posthumous works 
are not entitled to the benefit of the fifty 
years’ extension of copyright granted to the 
heirs of literary property. The Court has 
postponed its decision. 


Tue Tosephta, which in some sense may be 
regarded as the Pallestinian recension of their 
Mishna, and which has hitherto only been 
known as interspersed through the great work 
of Alphasi, is at last to be published in a 
separate form by Dr. Zuckermandel, from a 
MS. which this erudite Talmudist has dis- 





covered at Erfurt. The importance of this 
work to history, archeology, and philology 
can hardly be overrated, and we rejoice that 
the editing of it has fallen into such com- 
petent hands. The work is to appear in six 
parts. 

Our Vienna Correspondent writes :— 

“Count Anton Prokerth-Osten, so many years 
Austrian Internuntius at Constantinople, has 
begun publishing his memoirs. The first volume 
is called ‘Mehmed Ali, Vice-kinig von Aegypten : 
aus meinem Tagebuche,’ and contains the notes 
made by the author between 1826 and 1841. In 
his youth, a zealous Philhellene, Count Prokerth, 
it is well known, was admitted to the most con- 
fidential secrets connected with the Oriental policy 
of the Austrian Court. At the present moment 
the recollections of the grey-haired follower of 
Metternich will be read with interest.” 

From a declaration issued by the philo- 
sophical faculty at Jena, it appears that a 
denunciation, as they call it, was addressed to 
the University in 1872 by the editor of Crock- 
ford’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ respecting persons 
who proposed to procure degrees ; and that 
many Englishmen, especially clergymen, mis- 
led by these pretended promoters, paid their 
money, and assumed the honours. The faculty 
state that of forty-three Englishmen styling 
themselves graduates of Jena, only four really 
were so, since the year 1844. Thus an active 
trade has been carried on in this country, in 
the matter of these degrees, for many years. 
But while the statement issued by Jena goes 
far to exculpate from negligence the philo- 
sophical faculty there, we are in the dark as 
to the title of doctor of divinity. How many 
such doctors have been created by the theo- 
logical faculty within the last twenty years? 
The same question should be answered by 
Giessen and Heidelberg. Leaving fictitious 
ones out of account, how many degrees in 
theology have been granted by the respective 
faculties; who were the recipients; what were 
the required qualifications; and was a sum of 
money paid for each? Did a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ever accompany an application to Giessen 
which was negatived by one of the professors ? 


A YorksHTRE Correspondent writes to say 
that Mr. Gunn is mistaken in supposing that 
“Towston,” mentioned in the Fairfax Corre- 
spondence (Athenceum, July 8), has any con- 
nexion with Towton, where the great battle 
of Yorkists and Lancastrians was fought. It 
is the Yorkshire pronunciation of Tolston, a 
manor of the Fairfaxes, in the parish of 
Newton Vyne. The manor-house no doubt 
was vacant at the time, and hence was offered 
as a temporary residence. 


Tne death is announced of Dr. Lonsdale, 
the pupil and biographer of Dr. Knox, the 
celebrated Edinburgh lecturer on Anatomy. 
Dr. Lonsdale was also the author of some 
pleasant volumes on ‘ Cumberland Worthies.’ 


Mr. F. E. Warren, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, has in the press a translation of the 
‘Catholisches Rituale,’ the ritual published by 
the Gld Catholics. The offices are taken from 
the Roman Manual, but one service (Confirma- 
tion) is from the Pontifical. The work represents 
all in the nature of service-books that the Old 
Catholics have yet published, but they have 
other publications in preparation, among them 
a revised Missal. Mr. Warren has printed in 
parallel columns beneath his translation the 
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Roman and the Old German (Freiburg) Rituals. 
His publishers are Messrs. Parker. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Archceolo- 
gical Journal will contain the following 
Memoirs, &c.:—‘On some Lombardic Gold 
Ornaments found at Chiusi,’ by Mr. 8. T. 
Baxter, of Florence; ‘On a key-like Gold 
Finger Ring, of the Sixth or Seventh Century, 
found at Marzabotto, by Mr. C. Drury 
Fortnum ; ‘ Roman Maritime Towns in Kent,’ 
by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth ; ‘ Notices of 
Sepulchral Deposits, with cinerary Urns, 
found at Porth Dafarch,’ by the Hon. W. 
Owen Stanley, Lord Lieutenant of Anglesey ; 
‘Stella’s Decem Puellee,’ by Mr. C. W. King ; 
‘A Notice of some MSS. selected from the 
Archives of the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury,’ by Mr. J. B. Sheppard; ‘On the 
bronze Portrait Busts of Michel Angelo, attri- 
buted to Daniele Da Volterra and other 
Artists,’ by Mr. C. Drury Fortnum. These 
will be followed by a ‘Charter of Hugh of 
Bayeux to the Church and Canons of St. Mary 
of Torrington,’ communicated by the Rev. E. 
Venables, Precentor of Lincoln; ‘ Proceedings’ 
at Meetings of the Institute, February and 
March, 1876; Notice of the new Edition of 
‘Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain,’ by John Hewitt ; and ‘ Archeologi- 
cal Intelligence.’ 








SCIENCE 


——_ 


A VOYAGE TO CHINA STRAITS. 
On Board the Ellengowan, May 8, 1876. 
1. 

WE are now returning from a very interesting 
voyage from Cape York to China Straits, of which 
the following is a brief report. 

We left Somerset on the 21st of March, having 
on board our newly arrived medical missionary— 
Dr. Turner—and his wife, also the teachers’ wives 
from Yale Island, whe had come over to recruit 
their health, and had sufficiently accomplished the 
object to enable them to return to their husbands 
and work. We had not left Somerset more than 
a few hours when it began to blow and rain in 
true Torres Straits style, which did not perhaps 
“damp our spirits,” although it pretty well 
drenched everything else, for, at such times, on 
board our little steamer, we are in a strait betwixt 
two, not knowing whether to remain on deck and 
get drenched or go below and get stifled. To our 
friends just arrived from England and entering 
upon missionary life, the contrast between the mail 
steamer and the Ellengowan must have been rather 
striking, and, no doubt, as our little craft was 
rolling, they were thinking, for they did not look 
quite up to singing, “ Every prospect pleases.” 

We anchored for the first night at the lee end 
of a reef, near Village Island, and, although rocked 
all night, got very little sleep. Next day it was 
too rough to call at York Island, our wooding- 
station, so we rau on to Darnley. Here we found 
the teachers suffering from fever and ague, as 
well as the natives themselves, but nothing 
serious, 

We started from Darnley on the morning of the 
24th, and sighted Anchor Quay about noon. Cross- 
ing the gulf, we had a light head wind. Still, we 
hoped to reach Yule Island by the evening 
of the following day. The sun set, and dark- 
ness came on, however, before we reached the 
passage, and a heavy squall came off the land, 
rendering it impossible for us to see our way. 
Having run what we supposed to be our distance, 
we anchored in fifteen fathoms of water, and, in 
the morning, were pleased to find ourselves near 
the mouth of the pass. 

It was a lovely Sabbath morning when we 
steamed into Hall Sound. The wind and rain had 





ceased. The sun rose behind Mount Owen 
Stanley, dispersing the thick banks of clouds, and 
lighting up the hills. The scene was grand. The 
mountain ridges rose tier on tier like mighty forti- 
fications piled up to the heavens, and patches of 
fleecy snowy-white clouds lay on the hill-sides, as 
if the artillery from these gigantic batteries had 
been recently at work. Mounts Yule and Owen 
Stanley sat in solemn grandeur in the midst of 
this majestic scene like nature’s generals, with 
their bare heads in the clear atmosphere, and a 
cloudy plaid drawn around their shoulders. The 
rising sun and moving clouds made it quite a 
panoramic view, upon which we gazed with 
mingled feelings long after we came to anchor. 

The teachers, Waunaca and Anederu, came off in 
their boat, accompanied by Dr. James, formerly 
attached to the Macleay expedition, who is collect- 
ing specimens of nataral history in the vicinity of 
Yule Island. They had all been suffering from 
fever ; indeed, they had an attack the day before 
we arrived; but find Yule Island, on the whole, as 
healthy as most of the islands in Torres Straits. 
We weut with them on shore, and found that the 
teachers had nearly completed their new house, 
which is neatly built on a cliff situated on the 
weather side of the island, about two miles from 
the anchorage. It is a two - story house, the 
frame of which is well put together, and covered 
in with pandanus leaves neatly sewn together. 
The doors and shutters are made from the sides of 
old canoes. 

The teachers appear to be making a favourable 
impression upon the people, especially upon the 
young folks, who like to go with the teachers in 
their boat visiting, and who make a very good 
crew. The women seemed pleased to see the 
teachers’ wives back again, and asked if Mrs. 
Turner was a woman. When they were assured 
that she was, the news passed from one to another, 
and all pressed forward to have a look. Mrs. 
Turner made the chief’s wife a small present, who 
returned some time afterwards with two dishes 
of cooked food, which she presented to her. At 
the teacher’s house we got the principal men to- 
gether, to whom I addressed a few words through 
the teacher, explaining to them our object in 
coming amongst them, telling them what the gospel 
had done for other lands, and urging them to 
listen to and follow the instructions of the teachers. 
Having made them a small present, we left, return- 
ing by land across the island, which appears to be 
pretty well watered. After visiting several parts, 
we selected what seems to be the best site fora 
mission-station, notwithstanding the mangrove- 
swamp close by. It is a tolerably healthy plateau, 
about 200 feet above the level of the sea, exposed 
to both S.E. and N.W. winds, near a running 
stream of good water, and also near the bay, where 
there is a fine sandy beach, and one of the best 
anchorages on the coast of New Guinea. 

A sad accident occurred whilst we were at 
Yule Island. Capt. Redlich, of Torres Straits, 
had gone over in his cutter to see about some 
natives who had formerly been in his employ. 
He was anchored near the Ellengowan. Seeing 
a shoal of fish close by, and being accustomed to 
catch them with dynamite, he pulled off in his 
dingy with a native, lighted the charge of dynamite, 
and was in the act of throwing it when it exploded, 
carrying away his left hand. The native pulled 
quickly to the Ellengowan, where he was taken 
on board by Capt. Runcie. We had just arrived 
on the beach from our trip inland, when we heard 
the report of the dynamite and the shriek from 
Capt. Redlich. We hastened on board, where we 
were met by the horrible sight of the shattered 
stump. We immediately sent for Dr. James, but 
as it would be about an hour before he could 
arrive, Dr. Turner commenced the operation at 
once, cutting away the shreds and bone at the 
wrist joint, and had finished some time before 
Dr. James arrived. We took Capt. Redlich with 
us to Port Moresby at his request, his crew follow- 
ing in the cutter, and there Dr. Turner attended 
him, whilst Mr. Lawes and I went to China Straits. 

We found that Port Moresby had put on its 





best appearance. The recent rains had made the 
hills look fresh and green, many of which are now 
under cultivation. Several large canoes, with 
cargoes of sago, had just arrived from the gulf 
which enlivened the scene, the crews being busy 
driving a brisk and noisy trade with the people of 
Port Moresby. It looked as if such a place must 
be healthy ; but when we see every member of the 
mission, down to Mrs. Lawes’s baby, suffering 
from feyer, and count the number of teachers’ 
graves, we ure driven to a different conclusion, 

I visited and examined one of the large canoes, 
Although rudely constructed, they are evidently 
the result of immense labour. It consisted of fiye 
logs, about forty feet long, hollowed out and lashed 
together. The outside ones were about four feet 
in diameter, the three inner ones being only half 
the size. It must take a long time and great 
labour to fell and cut out these large trees with 
nothing but stone implements and fire, The logs 
having been prepared,and holes burntalong the upper 
edges, they are placed alongside each other, about 
six inches apart, strong poles are cut and laid 
across the canoes, to which they are lashed, so that 
when the vessel is “ high and dry” it rests upon 
the two outer canoes, the three inner ones being 
suspended from the poles to which all are tied 
with ratan. Thus these trading-vessels have really 
two keels, one on each side, instead of one keel in 
the middle, like ours. The cross poles are allowed 
to project about four feet over the canoe on each 
side, and are covered with small sticks forming a 
balcony. Whilst level with the side of the outer 
canoes a fence is erected about three feet high, 
which is enclosed with the leaves of the sago palm, 
The platform projects about six feet over the ends 
of the canoe. Each end of the enclosure is roofed 
in like a native house, and in these compartments 
men, women, and children live during their 
voyages much as they do when on shore, Some 
have only one, and others two masts, which are 
simply forked trees taken up by the roots, by 
which they are lashed to one side of the platform 
at an equal distance from each end of the canoe, 
and secured by two ratan stays fastened to the 
opposite side of the canoe at each end. The large 
mat sail is a remarkable-looking object. It is like 
a boy’s kite of immense size, except that the top 
is concave instead of convex, the two sides curv- 
ing in a little, making the top of the sail the same 
shape as the moon appears when a few days old. 
The sail is hoisted by a rope fastened to the side 
of the sail at the widest part, and thrown over 
the fork of the mast. The other side of the sail 
has two ropes fastened to it, so that it can be 
hauled either way. In tacking they simply move 
the rudder from one end of the canoe to the other. 

Mr. Lawes joined us at Port Moresby, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Turner remained until our return. 
Having on a previous voyage visited the villages 
from Port Moresby to the western side of 
Hood Bay, we decided to commence with Kere- 
punu, which is situated on the eastern side of the 
bay, at the entrance to Hood Lagoon. We left 
Port Moresby on the afternoon of the 3rd of April, 
and steamed through the Basilisk Passage, hoping 
to run down under sail during the night, and so 
save our fuel; but the wind fell off, obliging us 
to keep up easy steam. On the following morning 
we stood in for Hood Bay, runniog along the reef 
on the eastern side. This reef, it appears, is fine 
fishing ground ; we saw about a hundred natives at 
work there. Being anxious to get as near the village 
as possible, we steamed slowly along the reef, hoping 
to find some passage through which we might push 
our little steamer, but there did not appear to be 
any opening. We returned to try and find 
anchorage under the lee of the barrier reef, but 
could not find a bottom at twenty-five fathoms. 
Evening had set in, and-we felt that we must 
anchor in the bay somewhere for the night; so we 
returned towards the head of the bay, and, when 
well up, saw, to our delight, a fine passage behind 
the reefs, large enough for a vessel of a thousand 
tons. We steamed up to the lagoon, and anchored 
in the entrance, close to the village, which is 4 
quiet and safe anchorage at all seasons, 
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It very soon became evident that we had dropped 
into a thickly populated place ; canoes came off 
thick and fast, but there was no cause for alarm, 
as the people are friendly with those at Port 
Moresby, and some of the chiefs had met Mr. 
Lawes there. Our decks were soon crowded with 
men, women, and children, all talking at once, as 
Joud and as fast as they could. They are a fine, 
healthy, strong, and active people, seemed mightily 
pleased with all they saw, and especially with what 
they got on board. They urged us to go and see 
their villages on the morrow, and went on shore to 
have a big dance, and dream of beads and hoop 
iron. We heard the drums and singing nearly the 
whole of the night. 

At an early hour in the morning, the nine chiefs 
came off with a crowd of people. In order to 
secure a little space for breakfast, which we generally 
have on the skylight, we fastened a rope across 
the deck. It was highly amusing to see the dusky 
crowd pushing and fighting for good places to see 
the lions feeding. They seemed astonished at the 
“set out” on the table, and I dare say some of our 
friends at home would have been astonished too, 
though from a different point of view. They 
were evidently in doubt about the salt beef, and 
asked if it was human flesh, We gave them a 
piece of bread, which they examined and smelt, 
and passed from one to the other, also a little 
sugar ; but no one had the courage to taste, al- 
though what the taste would have been in their 
dirty mouths, filthy with constantly chewing the 
betel-nut, chinam, and a kind of astringent bark, 
it is hard to say. At prayers they seemed be- 
wildered, although they had evidently an idea 
that they ought to be quiet. We had some talk 
with the chiefs, some of whom could speak the 
Port Moresby language. Having made them a 
small present each, we accompanied them on shore, 
and were delighted to find on every side evidences 
of intelligence, industry, and cleanliness. We 
were conducted by the chiefs, and followed by 
a crowd of people, through the township, which 
consists of nine villages connected by lanes and 
gardens neatly fenced in, the former, like the 
villages, cleanly swept, and the latter well weeded. 
Although the houses and streets are overshadowed 
by trees, not a dead leaf or cocoa-nut husk is to 
be seen; they must be swept at least once a day. 
Parrots and cockatoos are great pets, and are to 
be seen on the verandahs of many of the houses, 
One part of the people devote themselves to fish- 
ing, and the other to planting, neither interfering 
with the special work of the other, but each 
returning in the evening from fishing and planting 
to barter their provisions. The agriculturists 
never try to catch fish, nor the fishermen to plant, 
although they live together. A large plot of 
land is turned over very systematically and 
quickly by a number of men standing in a row 
with a pointed stick in each hand, which they 
raise and plunge into the ground simultaneously, 
and then use them as so many levers to turn over 
the soil. It is surprising how quickly they can 
turn over an acre of soil in this way. They make 
and use a great number of canoes, some have out- 
riggers, though they are mostly double, two lashed 
together, about eighteen inches apart. We saw 
them at work, making a number of canoes, and 
were surprised at the adaptability and durability 
of the stone axes, and their dexterity in using 
them; they cut very much better than some of 
the common axes sold to the natives by Europeans. 
The houses of the Kerepunuites are well built, 
their canoes neatly made, their gardens carefully 
cultivated, their streets kept clean ; everything, 
indeed, appears to be done decently and in order, 
They understand well how to drive a bargain, 
and may be considered a commercial people in a 
much higher state of civilization than many of 
their neighbours. The chiefs seemed delighted to 
walk with us arm-in-arm through the town, carry- 
ing our umbrellas. I noticed that walking arm- 
i-arm was quite common amongst them, especially 
with the young people. On the deck of the 
vessel as well as in the streets and villages the 
young women seem to hang on to the arms of the 


young men quite naturally. We suppose the town 
to consist of not less than 2,000 inhabitants. 

From the natives we learnt that a river runs 
into the lagoon, which takes its rise behind the 
Astrolabe range; so we took our small boat and 
crossed the lagoon, which is about fifveen miles in 
circumference, and from five to nine fathoms deep 
at the entrance, and for more than half way across, 
although it has hitherto been supposed that there 
was no passage into it. Now, however, we have 
found it to be a splendid anchorage, large enough 
to accommodate a fleet. The river bears about 
N.N.E. from the entrance of the lagoon. We 
pulled up it for a mile and a half, found it eight 
feet deep, and about eighty yards wide, although 
shallow at the entrance, there not being (the way 
we went) more than two feet of water at low tide. 
At first it bore to the east, and then took a pretty 
sharp turn round a range of hills, and bore to 
the N.W., running, the natives say, between the 
Macgillvray and Astrolabe ranges. From the 
account of the natives it would appear that the 
Astrolabe range is the watershed or source of this 
river and the Manumanu, the one running to the 
east and the other to the west. We have named 
our discovery the Dundee. It runs into a basin 
about a mile in circumference just before entering 
the lagoon. 

On our return to the vessel, we found that 
some one had stolen a piece of rope during our 
absence, and that the chiefs were very angry 
about it, fearing we should (as they expressed 
it) consider them thieves like the Port Moresby 
people. They immediately went on shore, and 
returned with the father of the boy who had 
stolen the rope, and who was willing to bear the 
punishment; and the chiefs seemed to think that 
he ought to receive it, if not for the rope, at least 
for their trouble in bringing him to the ship! 

S. McFariane, 





ANACHRONISMS, 


Ty the Atheneum of July 3, 1875, you allowed 
me to draw attention to the anachronisms displayed 
in the introduction of fruits and flowers in several 
of the Royal Academy pictures last year. In the 
‘Hymn of the Last Supper’ this year, Mr. Armitage 
introduces an orange tree on one side and a lemon 
on the other of the seated central figure of the Lord 
Christ. Last year I was told, in reply to my criti- 
cisms, that an artist must gather the effects he 
desires to produce from all sources, without restric- 
tion of time or place: to which my answer was, 
“Then do not put a label on your picture which 
limits it in time and place. Do not call it ‘The 
Seven against Thebes,’—knocking about amongst 
American aloes and cactuses,—but ‘The Seven 
against Thebes, adapted to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens,” South Kensington. Of Mr. 
Armitage’s picture, however, we are expressly told 
in the Catalogue [Blackburn] that “ the costumes 
and accessories in this picture are all painted from 
authentic sources.” It aims, at least, as every 
picture should, at being consistent throughout. 

But oranges and lemons were unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and were first introduced into 
the countries of the Mediterranean by the Arabs, 
between the tenth and fifteenth centuries. Both 
are natives of Upper India, the orange being 
derived from the wild Citrus Auwrantium of Gurh- 
wal, Sikkim, and Khasia, and the lemon, lime, 
and probably citron also, from the wild Citrus 
Limonum, of the valleys of Sikkim and Kumaon. 
The citron, Citrus medica, was the first cultivated 
variety, and early passed into Media, and was 
known to the Greeks and Romans, The word 
orange is simply the Sanskrit Nagrunga, and Hin- 
dustani Narungee, and Arabic Narung; and 
lemon, the Sanskrit Neembooka, and Hindustani 
Neemboo or Leemboo, made Leemoon by the 
Arabians. The Arabian and Persian medical 
writers, who give the Greek name of every drug 
which had one, and which names (Yonanee) are in 
daily use in the remotest and most obscure bazaars 
of India, give no Greek synonyms for oranges and 
lemons ; but they give Marsecka as the Greek, 








and Atrogha as the Syrian, name of the Median 









apple or citron, which they themselves call Ooturuj 
and Toorunj. Mr. Armitage could easily make 
his orange and lemon trees citrons, and it happens 
that the citron is largely cultivated in India in 
pots, and might thus have been used in the decora- 
tion of the room of ‘The Last Sapper’:—“ Media 
fert tristes succos.” 


Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce : 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice : 
A cordial fruit, a present antidote. 


Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 
And did it not a different scent disclose, 

A laurel were : the fragrant flowers contemn 
The stormy winds, tenacious of their stem. 

Still more appropriately might Mr. Armitage 
have tateedeedl in his picture the Paliurus 
aculeatus, very common about Jerusalem, or the 
Zizyphus spina Christi, found in dense underwood 
throughout the Jordan valley ; and of one or other 
of which the crown of thorns placed on the 
Saviour’s head before His crucifixion was probably 
plaited. It would be most interesting and instruc- 
tive if an historical garden could be formed at Kew 
or elsewhere, showing in separate borders the 
different plants introduced into Europe, or Great 
Britain alone, during the successive centuries since 
the fall of Constantinople; for it was through the 
Turks at Constantinople that the taste for our 
modern flower gardens was introduced into Europe 
from Persia. There would be fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth century 
borders. Before the fifteenth century it would only 
be necessary to have separate borders for the plants 
of Homer, Virgil, and the Bible. To a very late 
period people in England were content with the 
plants which grew in their own neighbourhood, 
and in all gardens exotics should always be looked 
upon as but curiosities. There should be great 
jealousy as to their introduction, at least until they 
have become thoroughly naturalized, and they 
should never be allowed to overwhelm the home 
plants of any country. An English garden should 
be thoroughly English. The only exotics the 
cultivation of which should be courted, are the 
great historical plants, while the blazing upstarts of 
America and the Eastern Archipelago are in their 
right place only in their own burning or humid 
homes, or in scientific gardens and the raree shows of 
horticultural societies. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than some of ourold English gardens, which have 
been left untouched since they were first planted in 
the days of Queen Anne. Architects are bound 
to study synchronism as much as painters, and an 
architect who builds a literal Elizabethan or 
Qaeen Anne’s house ought to insist on surround- 
ing it with an Elizabethan or Queen Anne's 
garden. A house and its garden are but parts of 
one picture, and should be self-consistent through- 
out ; and if we choose to reproduce in the reiga of 
Victoria, and such reproductions of the past have 
a delight for mankind, houses in the Queen Anne 
or Elizabethan style, it is inconsistent to place 
them in blazing international Victorian gardens 
of cosmopolitan flowers. No doubt English folk 
in Queen Anne’s time would have grown calceo- 
larias and lobelias if they could have got them, 
but they had them not—excepting the cardinal 
flower—and to introduce them, and especially in 
the vile form of ribbon-gardening round honses 
literally reproduced in the Queen Anne style, does 
a violence to the natural association of ideas 
which a true artist would avoid. 

Very beautiful is the Persian’s love for flowers. 
In Bombay, I found the Parsees use the Victoria 
Gardens chiefly to walk in, “to eat the air,”— 
“to take a constitutional,” as we say. Their 
enjoyment of it was heartily animal, The Hinda 
would stroll unsteadfastly through it, attracted 
from flower to flower, not by its form or 
colour, but its scent. He would pass from plant 
to plant, snatching at the flowers and crushing 
them between his fingers, and taking stray sniffs 
at the ends of his fingers, as if he were taking 
snuff, His pleasure in the flowers was utterly 
sensual, Presently, a true Persian, in flowing robe 
of blue, and on his head his sheep-skin hat, 

Black, glossy, curl’d, the fleece of Kara-Kul, 
would saunter in, and stand and meditate over 
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every flower he saw, and always as if half in 
vision. And when at last the vision was fulfilled, 
and the ideal flower he was seeking found, he 
would spread his mat and sit before it until the 


amount to 8,430,000 souls, to which must be 


| added the population of the tributary states, as 


setting of the sun, and then pray before it, and | 


fold up his mat agaia and go home. 


And the | 


next night, and night after night, until that par- | 
ticular flower faded away, he would return to it, | 


and bring his friends in ever increasing troops to 
it, and sit and sing and play the guitar or lute 
before it, and they would all together pray there, 
and after prayer still sit before it, sipping sherbet, 
and talking the most hilarious and shocking scandal, 
late into the moonlight : and so again and again 
every evening until the flower died. Sometimes, 
by way ofa grand finale, the whole company would 


suddenly rise before the flower, and serenade it, | 


together with an ode from Hafiz, and depart. | 
This is the true xsthetic enjoyment of flowers, of | 
which those can know nothing who introduce them | 


impertinently into pictures or poems, or about 


houses, or in any way outrage their historical | 


associations or their individuality. 
Grorce Brrpwoop. 





THE POPULATION OF TURKEY. 
AvtuHorITIEs differ widely as regards the popu- 
lation of the Turkish empire; but the estimate 
carefully prepared by the Director of the Statistical 
Office at Belgrad would appear to be most de- 
serving of credit. 
lation of European Turkey would appear to 


follows :— 








Moham- 
Sq. Miles. Population. medans. 
Turkey (including Crete) .. 163,671 .. 8,430,000 .. 3,557,000 
BOR cccscccaccoscveses, 16817 1,340,000 .. 500 
Montenegro .. ~ «. 0.0.00. oe 125,000 .. —_ 
BUMAMIS ccccce wovcesvce 46,709 . 4,500,000 .. 1,300 
228,907 14,895,000 3,558,800 


The Mohammedan population in Turkey proper 
consequently amounts to 42 per cent. of the total 
population. In Constantinople, and in the Sanjaks 
of Serayevo, Prizrend, Divra, Berat, Drama 
Rus‘chuk, Tulcha, and Varna, the Mohammedans 
are in the majority, whilst in the remaining twenty- 
five Sanjaks the Christians predominate. 

The following table gives an estimate of the 
population according to nationality :— 


Turkey i 
Proper. Servia. Rumania. 
Turks 2... +0.sseee00 1,326,000 _ eee 1,300 
Greco-Latin. 
| GREE cc ccccecessges 1,187,000 .... a 5,000 
Albanians .......... 1,017,000 .... - amar — 
Rumanians.......... 200,000 .... 155,000 .... 3,975,000 
Slav. 
Servians .... ve ee 1,288,000 .... 1,017,000 .... — 
| Bulgarians .......... 2,877,500 .... 150,000.... 350,000 
TD divs cacwesen 20,000 .... _ ‘ 15,000 
| Armenians .......... 100,000 .... 0 = — 8,000 
DE dows aendccne vires 70,000 .... 400 .... 210,000 
Gipsies .... +++ s-es0e 104,000 .... 17,000 .... 190,000 
Circassians ........+. 144,000 .... — — 
rrr 2,500 ..0- — — 
Magyars ...eee..eeee — eres — _ seve 45,000 
Foreigners ....+-- a8 60,000 . 600 .... 50,070 


According to him, the popu- | 


Amongst Turks we have included the Osmanli— 
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E.G.Ravenstein. 


who established their first colony in Macedonia as 
early as the tenth century, long before the fall of 
Constantinople,—the Nogai Turks or Tartars of 
the Dobruja and Bulgaria, the Yuruks or “ Wan- 
derers,” a pastoral Turkman tribe in Thrace. The 
Nogai Tartars only numbered 33,000 souls in 
1850 ; but, after the Crimean War, many (it is said 
120,000) immigrated from the Crimea. The Bul- 
garians were made to build houses for these, to 
them, unwelcome immigrants, and to cede to them 
their most fertile fields. 

Amongst the Greco-Latin nations established in 
Turkey, the Greeks occupy the most prominent 
position. They are particularly strong in the 
Epirus, in Thessaly, in Macedonia, Thrace, and 
along the shores of the Black Sea. Whatever may 
be thought about the constituent elements of the 
modern Hellenes in the kingdom of Greece, there 





can be no doubt that many of the Turkish Greeks 
are nothing but Grecized Slavs. 

The Albanians, Arnauts or Skipetars, a fine, 
warlike race, occupy the country between the 
Epirus and Montenegro, and are gradually pushing 
their way towards the north, where they supplant 
the Servians, and threaten, in course of time, to 
cut off the connexion between them and their 
Bulgarian kinsmen. About 723,000 of these Alba- 
nians are Mohammedans, 200,000 are Roman 
Catholics, and 88,000 belong to the Greek 
Church. 

The Rumanians are Romanized Dacians, and 
form the bulk of the population in Wallachia and 
Moldavia. On the west they extend into Servia ; 
and in Bulgaria they occupy a few districts to the 
south ofthe Danube. The so-called Kutzo-Valakhs 
bastard Valakhs), or Zinzares, in Southern Turkey 





ae 
speak a dialect akin to the Rumanian, and clip 
to be the descendants of Roman soldiers, 

The Servians, inclusive of Bosniaks, Herz. 
govinans, Montenegrins, and Rascians, occupy the 
north-western portion of Turkey, and spreag 
beyond it into Hungary and Austria. Many 
amongst them turned Mohammedan in order ty 
save their lands from confiscation. In the Sanjak 
of Serayevo, although the population is purely 
Slav, these Mohammedan converts form the 
majority, and altogether we suppose that there are 
about 463,000 Mohammedan Servians ; 60,000 ate 
Roman Catholics, and the remainder belong to the 
Greek Church. 

The Bulgarians are an Ugrian people, speaking 
a Slav language. They occupy nearly the whole of 
Bulgaria, Thrace, and Macedonia, but are sbut off 
from the sea by the Greeks. In the east they are 
much mixed with Turks, whose language they 
speak in most cases, and whose religion they have 
embraced in numerous instances. We estimate 
the number of Mohammedan Bulgarians, or 
“ Pomaks,” at 860,000. 

The Russians are represented in the Dobruja by 
a colony of Cossacks, established there in the time 
of the Empress Catherine the Second; and in Mol- 
davia by Skoptzi, who have abolished marriage, 
and are, therefore, able to keep up their numbers 
only by immigration. 

None of the other races to be met with in 
Turkey is numerically very strong. The Arme 
nians are most numerous in Constantinople and 
other large cities, 

The Jews have immigrated either from Poland 
from Spain. The former class, most’ numerous in 
the Danubian principalities, speak a German jargon 
intermixed with Polishand Hebrew; whilst the latter 
still speak Spanish, but correspond in Hebrew. 

Tsiganis, or gipsies, abound throughout Turkey. 
Many lead a wandering life; others till the soil, or 
work in iron. They generally conform to the 
religions of the people amongst whom they dwell. 

The Circassians are the latest addition to the 
population of Turkey in Europe. They emigrated 
in 1864, and were settled in villages spread over 
the whole of the country, from the Dobruja to the 
confines of Servia and Bosnia. Originally 50,000 
families, they have dwindled down considerably 
in the course of the last ten years. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

At length the editor of the Duily Teli 
graph has received letters from Mr. Stanley. 
In June, 1875, he was back at his camp of 
Kagenyi, and, having paid a visit to Ukerewe 
Island, he returned to the north, and started from 
Mtesa’s capital for the Albert Nyanza. He crossed 
the cold uplands of Gambaragara, inhabited by 
palefaced people, and Unyoro, and reached the lake 
at Unyampaka, apparently far south of Baker's 
furthest. After his return, he explored the Kagere 
river and Karague, and then proceeded south, 
and when last heard of was at Ubagwe or Bogue, 
half way between Karague and Unyamueya. Mr. 
Stanley has thus completed the exploration of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and will now make an effort to 
traverse the country between Tanganyika and the 
Albert Nyanza. We are sorry that the explora- 
tions of the intrepid American should again have 
been attended by bloodshed. 

On May 3, Dr. Ballay, of M. de Brazza’s Expe 
dition, was at Adanlinanlanga, on his way 
Gaboon to obtain interpreters, instruments, and 
necessaries, but was suffering severely with fever. 
M. de Brazza himself was well and hopeful, and 
awaiting supplies to replace goods, &c., lost by the 
upsetting of his canoes. Dr. Lenz was reported 
to be suffering with dropsy, but was endeavouring 
to work his way to the southward, with a view to 
reach the Congo, and, if possible, descend that 
river to the sea. 

According to the last number of L’ Explor 
teur, the Paris Société de Géographie deter 
mined unanimously at its meeting, on the 14th 
inst., to open a national subscription, for the 
purpose of equipping an expedition to traverse the 
African continent from the Mediterranean t 
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Assini on the Gold Coast, the command of which 
will be entrusted to M. Largeau, who has already 
distinguished himself in two explorations of North- 
Western Africa. 

L’Explorateur turns out, we are glad to say, to 
have been misinformed. The report of the death 
of Dr. Petermann, of Gotha, is untrue. 

App slachia is the title of a new journal started 
by toe Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, 
[oited States, and from it we learn that the Club 
will carry on a systematic exploration of the moun- 
tains of New England and adjacent regions, will 
open new paths, clear summits, and make other 
improvements. Moreover, they will encourage 
the study of comparative geography by accepting 
contributions on zoological and botanical geography, 
geology, topography, hydrography, and travel and 
exploration. The names of the Council, Dr. Sterry 
Hont, F.R.S., Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, Prof. C. E. 
Fay, Mr. L. F. Pourtales, and Mr. W. G. Nowell, 
may be accepted as a guarantee that science will 
not be neglected, and that good work will be done 
in other ways. Among the papers in this first 
number we notice ‘Nomenclature of the White 
Mountains,’ with a map; ‘New Forms of Mountain 
Barometer, and ‘A Day on _ Tripyramid, a 
group known locally as the Haystacks. The 
White Mountains of the Eastern States are pic- 
turesque enough and high enough to furnish 
employment for the pencils and the legs of Young 
America, and we wish them success. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wednesday.—Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossip. 
Pror. Huxtey is on the point of starting on a 
tour through the United States, It is understood 
that the tour is not a lecturing tour, and that the 
Professor has only consented to deliver three or 
four lectures. 


Mr. Witt1am Crookes, in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, on the 15th of June, and pub- 
lished by him in the Chemical News for July 
22nd, ‘On Repulsion Resulting from Radiation- 
Influence of the Residual Gas,’ came to the con- 
clusion that the results of his experiments prove 
“that the repulsion resulting from radiation is due 
to an action of thermometric heat between the 
surface of the moving body and the case of the 
instrument, through the intervention of the resi- 
dual gas.” He says, in addition, “This explana- 
tion of its action (the radiometer) is in accordance 
with recent speculations on the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter and the dynamical theory of gases.” 

Mr. GuTurie writes to us to say that in the 
report of his communication to the Physical Society, 
on the 24th of June, ‘On the Freezing and Boiling 
of Solutions of Colloids in Water,’ the expression 
“boil exactly at 100° C.” should be “never boil 
above 100° C.”; the fact being that the stronger 
acolloid solution is the lower the temperature ut 
which it boils. A solution, consisting of 50 of 
water and 50 of gelatine, boils at 9795 C., or two- 
and-u-half degrees centrigrade lower than water. 

Tue Registrar General of Victoria has forwarded 
tous the eighth volume of ‘Patents and Patentees.’ 
This volume relates to the Patents applied for and 
granted in 1873. It shows how active the inven- 
tive mind of our brethren in Australia has been, 
and it also proves that a very large share of in- 
genuity exists in the colony. The arrangement of 
the volume is excellent, and its numerous illustra- 
tions are good. 

Tue Meteorology of Japan, by Staff Commander 
Thomas H, Tizard, of the Challenger, has just been 
published by the authority of the Meteorological 
Committee. Since 1870, several lighthouses have 
been established on the south-east and south-west 
coasts of Japan, and in the Inland Sea; in each 
lighthouse a meteorological register is kept. At 
theend of each month these registers are trans- 
lutted to Yokohama, and from these the present 
valuable contribution to meteorological science 

been drawn up. 








Mr. W. Henry Pennine, F.GS., of the 
Geological Survey, has in the press a work on 
Field Geology. Two chapters on Palzontology, 
by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., are added. 
ja publishers are Messrs. Baillitre, Tindall & 

Ox. 

Tue Societh Adriatica di Scienze Naturali, in 
Trieste, have just published the first number of 
their Bolletino for the present year. It exceeds 
former numbers in thickness, which, perhaps, may 
be taken as a sign of activity, and besides notices 
of the Society’s meetings, it contains a geological 
paper on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and 
an historical and physical account of forestry 
in the territory of Trieste. In this, interesting 
particulars are given of the past condition of the 
forests, and of their waste, followed by a state- 
ment of the “opere di rimboscamento,” works of 
re-afforesting now in progress. It is gratifying to 
observe that in many parts of Europea disposition 
prevails to plant trees, and to such an extent that, 
if persevered with, there will be a beneficial resto- 
ration of woods and forests, It is, perhaps, with 
a view to the promotion of these operations that 
the Bolletino contains an article, entitled ‘ Excur- 
sions Scientifiques dans les Foréts Vierges Cana- 
diennes.’ 








PINE ARTS 


—_—a 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly ; conning of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings. and 
a series of Implements, Materials, Blocks, Plates, &c, to illustrate 
the processes of Line and Wood Engraving and Etching. Open from 
Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Ca omue, 6d. 
ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








L’Art en Alsace-Lorraine. Par René Ménard. 


(Paris, Libraire de |’ Art.) 

Tuis sketch of a subject which is much richer 
than would at first sight appear, is certainly 
extremely readable, and the illustrations are, in 
all cases, good; indeed, in some instances, 
they are admirable, for instance, the reproduc- 
tion of Martin Schoen’s ‘St. Agnes,’ and, by 
way of contrast, M. Ehrmann’s ‘Fontaine de 
Jouvence.’ The provinces are separated, for 
literary and artistic purposes, and the matter 
concerning each is grouped in masses. The 
long roll of artists takes one by surprise, and, 
famous as the country was, when ruled by 
native princes, on account of its painters, 
sculptors, and architects, it is clear that the 
provinces have lost nothing by their long 
connexion with France. In a review of a 
recent Salon, we pointed out the striking fact, 
that although French art had been beneficial 
to the natives of Alsace and Lorraine, still in 
cultivating design they have retained a rich 
and varied style which is not French, but is 
certainly not German. Here, in fact, it is 
possible to see the old inheritance of Art still 
living, independent it is true, but inclining 
more to France than to any other country. 

We may dismiss the historical and geo- 
graphical portions of this book, they are so 
slight as to call for the briefest mention only, 
and pass at once to the strictly artistic section, 
which justifies the title of the work. The 
wealth of old art that is illustrated by the Cathe- 
dral at Strasbourg is known to all visitors ; and 
among the most noteworthy examples are the 
statues of the Old and New Laws placed in the 
porch, attributed to Savine, a fine artist, who 
produced in these probably the best examples 
of their kind. Erwin, or rather Hervé, de 
Steinbach, who built the front of the Cathedral 


at Strasbourg, that bears his name, proved his 
genius by doing so, and the French writers are 
naturally desirous of claiming him as a country- 
man :—“ Malheureusement la destruction sys- 
tématique de la bibliothéque de Strasbourg par 
les Allemands, et de tous les documents qu’elle 
renfermait, oblige la critique A s’en tenir & 
de simples conjectures.” We next come to 
Jacques de Landshut, a superb architect in 
the florid yet still beautiful manner of the end 
of the fifteenth century, who built the fine 
portal of St. Lawrence at Strasbourg, then to 
Hammerer, whose pulpit in the cathedral of 
the same city had a narrow escape from the 
Prussian shells, that utterly ruined so much 
of the unmatchable old glass of this church. 
Of course it is to the artists of the Renaissance 
that Alsace owes most: first of all stands Martin 
Schoen, whose ‘ Viergeaux Roses’ is at Colmar, to 
say nothing of other works. Next come Baldung, 
Grun, Etienne de Laulne, and Dieterlin, the 
ornamentist, a most spirited designer in the 
more complicated and florid mode of the Renais- 
sance, who died in 1599. After this, a long 
gap occurs in Alsacian art; indeed, art any- 
where was in a bad way. ‘This lasts down to 
the birth, in 1740, of De Loutherbourg, an 
artist essentially French, but with an Italian 
inspiration, who did wonders for landscape 
painting in England ; but of this service M. 
René Ménard seems to know nothing what- 
ever, although the English school which De 
Loutherbourg improved reacted on France with 
great effect. Guérin was born at Strasbourg 
in 1758. Zix, a wonderful artist in his way, 
gets but scanty notice here; Drolling was born 
near Colmar, and his influence is still power- 
ful, owing to his pupils, MM. Baudry, Breton, 
Jundt, Henner, and others. The next Alsacian 
artist of note is Heim, born, in 1787, at Belfort. 
Everybody remembers his most admirable series 
of drawings of Members of the Institute, which 
are now in the Luxembourg,—M. Rénard 
says are in the Louvre (!),—but by no means 
so many know Heim’s battle-pieces. M. Bar- 
tholdi, who designed the monument of Martin 
Schoen at Colmar, the statue of Vauban, the 
most vigorous equestrian group of Vercinge- 
torix, now at St. Germains, and other works of 
high merit, was a native of Colmar. M. Bernier 
also came from that nursery of art ; our reviews 
of the Salons have testified our admiration for 
his powers in landscape, especially his 
‘Environs de Bannelec,’ ‘Rocher de Plou- 
gastel.’ M. G. Brion belongs to Lorraine, by 
birth at Rothau, in the Vosges; to Alsace by 
his education at Strasbourg, under G. Guérin. 
How frequently he has illustrated the life of 
his country it is needless to say ; from ‘ Les 
Pipeaux,’ of 1843, ‘Un Schlitter,’ ‘ La Noce,’ 
‘Un Mariage Protestant,’ to ‘ Noce en Alsace,’ 
1874, the series is numerous. The brothers 
Deek, who have enriched so many pieces of 
faience with so much beauty, went from 
Strasbourg to Paris. M. Gustave Doré was 
born at Strasbourg in 1833. M. Ehrmann 
—a fine decorative artist—came from the 
same place. Haffner, Henner, Jundt, Kirstein 
the goldsmith, Pabst, Schutzenberger, Steinhel, 
the glass painter, Ulmann, Vetter, are names 
of contemporary artists of note, natives of 
Alsace. 

Lorraine is also rich in famous artists; we 
need give only the names of the chief in order 
to show how distinctly un-German the genius 





of the race is. Ligier Richier, a sculptor, one 
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of the masters of the French school, was born 
at St. Mihiel, about 1500. Weeriot came 
from Bouzey, near Bar-le-Duc ; N. Briot, the 
medallist, and F. Briot, so famous for his 
pewters, were Lorrainers; Callot came from 
Nancy ; Claude Lorraine, from Charmagne, on 
the Moselle; Berain, the decorator, from St. 
Mihiel ; Drouin, the sculptor, from Nancy ; 
S. Le Clerc, from Metz; the Adams, sculptors, 
from Nancy; Le Prince, the decorator and 
painter, from the same place, which likewise 
produced one of the very finest of modern 
masters in his way, Clodion, the sculptor, 
born 1738. After these come Lemire, Aubé, 
the sculptor, Clere, MM. Devilly, E. Feyen, 
Feyen-Perrin, L. F. Frangais, “ Grandville,” Isa- 
bey, A. De Lemud, whose ‘Sorciéres au Galop,’ 
not less than his intensely poetic ‘ Maitre 
Wolframb’ and ‘ Héléne Adelsfreit,’ are fresh 
as ever in our memories ; H. Leroux was born 
in 1829 ; H. Levy, at Nancy, in 1840; J. B. 
Trayer, in 1824; A. Yvon, in 1817. Omitting 
many men of note, we need say no more as to 
artists from either of the provinces. Let us 
hope that, if the Germans retain possession of 
Alsace and Lorraine for as long a period as the 
French,—that is, for nearly seven generations, 
—they may be able to show no inferior roll 
of men of fame and genius. 








IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 

Tue forty-fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland has been published, 
and comprises details of considerable interest to 
architects, antiquaries, and artists, in describing 
operations undertaken in putting into effect the 
“Trish Church Act,” 1869. Under the provisions 
of the 25th section of the above Act, the following 
ruinous ecclesiastical buildings and other ancient 
structures of national or historical value and im- 
portance have been handed over to the Board by 
the Church Temporalities Commissioners for future 
preservation and maintenance, viz., the Cathedral 
of Cashel, commonly called the ‘ Rock of Cashel,’”— 
Devenish Church and Round Tower, in the barony 
of Magheraboy, Fermanagh,—Donaghmore Stone 
Cross, Middle Dungannon, Tyrone,— Monasterboice 
Church, Round Tower, and Three Crosses, Ferrard, 
Louth,—Donaghmore Church and Round Tower, 
Ratoath, Meath, — St. Columb’s House, Kells, 
Upper Kells, Meath, — Killala Round Tower, 
Tyrawley, Mayo,—Killamery Stone Cross, Kells, 
Kilkenny,—Kilkieran Stone Cross, Gowran, Kil- 
kenny,— Kilclespeen, two Stone Crosses, Iffa and 
Offs East, Tipperary,—Ardmore Cathedral, Round 
Tower, and St. Declan’s Tomb, in the same 
enclosure, Denis-within-Drum, Waterford, —the 
Ruins of the Seven Churches, with the Round 
Tower, Stone Crosses, and the other Ecclesiastical 
Buildings or Structures, Ballinacor, Wicklow,— 
Ardfert Cathedral and Ruins of two Churches, 
Clanmaurice, Kerry,—and Gallerus Church, Corka- 
guiney, Kerry. To meet the cost estimated to be 
necessary for securing these ruins in the first 
place as far as possible against further dilapi- 
dation, and to supply a fund, the interest of 
which will provide for their subsequent mainten- 
ance, the Church Temporalities Commissioners 
have transferred to the credit of the Board the 
sum of 22,5541. The instructions which the 
Board have given to their architect, and to the 
Superintendent (Mr. Deane) who has immediate 
charge of the ruins, are that their operations are 
to be strictly confined to preserving the monu- 
ments, securing loose stones, preventing infiltration 
of water by cement covering to walls, &c., where prac 
ticable, and clearing away rubbish where, by doing so, 
portions of the buildings now hidden may, with ad- 
vantage, be brought to view, but that they are care- 
fully to avvid restoration, or anything which might 
mar the ancient and picturesque character of the 
ruins. The report of Mr. Deane will be found 





in the Appendix ; itshows the progress made with 
those structures with which it has as yet been 
found practicable to deal—the Rock of Cashel, 
seven Churches, Glendalough, Ardmore, and Ard- 
fert; and this is illustrated by plans, drawings, and 
diagrams, which have considerable interest on their 
own account. 





SALES, 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold, 
for pounds, on Saturday, July 22, the following 
pictures and drawings, from the collection of the 
late Mr. W.- A. Joyce :—Water-Colour Drawing: 
W. Hunt, All Fours, 106. Pictures: A. L. Egg, 
Cromwell and his Chaplain, 168,—J. Holland, 
Venice, S. Giorgio Maggiore,—P. F. Poole, “A 
Bit of Fun,” 157,—W. Collins, The Sale of the 
Pet Lamb, 325,—T. S. Cooper, A Landscape, with 
cattle, 110,—F. Goodall, The Woodman’s Return, 
304,—J. Linnell, sen, A Running Stream, with 
figures fishing, 430,—J. Phillip, Drawing for the 
Militia, 194,—C. Stanfield, Roveredo, 399,—T. 
Creswick and R. Ansdell, England, 735. On 
Monday, July 24, another property. Drawing: 
View of a Mosque, 52. Picture: Whistler, Val- 
paraiso, 215. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


We are led to expect that the new National 
Gallery will be ready for opening to the public 
about the 15th of August next. 

Tue directors of the Westminster Aquarium 
have completed the purchase, for 2,500/., of the 
whole collection of etchings and other works by 
Mr. George Cruikshank belonging to that artist, 
and representing the labour of a lifetime. It is 
one of the most numerous and rich collections of 
examples ever produced by one man, and it is likely 
to be of prodigious use by-and-by, as illustrating 
not alone Mr. Cruikshank’s genius and skill, but 
the manners, customs, costume, and humour of 
the English during a period of more than half a 
century, to say nothing of the tragic and comic 
inspiration of the artist. These works are a 
precious addition to the exhibition at West- 
minster, where Mr. Cruikshank is arranging 
them. 

Tue Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours will be closed to-day (Saturday) ; 
likewise the gallery of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, and that of the Society of 
British Artists. 

Mr. WaisTLEr has recently finished a life-size 
portrait of Mr. Henry Irving, in the character of 
“Philip II.” Besides this portrait, he has also 
completed four or five others of ladies in the same 
style, in which his powers are well known. This 
artist is about to return to the practice of etching, 
so long abandoned by him for painting. He now 
proposes to go to Venice, and to make twenty 
etchings of views in that city, impressions of 
which will be issued in very small numbers, and 
at a future time to add to this series a second series 
of studies in the same mode, made in France and 
Holland. 


THE monument to Henri Regnault is to be un- 
covered to-morrow (Sunday), in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Ir is decided that the first congress of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society 
is to take place at Gloucester, on August 23rd 
and the two following days. An opening address 
will be delivered by the President, Sir W. V. 
Guise, Bart., and visits will be paid to the Cathe- 
dral, and other ancient churches, &c., of the city. 
On the Thursday there is to be an excursion to 
Tewkesbury Abbey and the Saxon Church of Deer- 
hurst, and on the Friday to Berkeley Castle. 
Papers on antiquarian subjects will be read at the 
conclusion of each day. The opening dinner is to 
be at Gloucester on the Wednesday. 

Tue Annual Excursion of the Surrey Archio- 
logical Society will be to Godalming, Thursley, 
Elstead, and Peperharow, on Thursday, the 3rd of 
August next, under the presidency of Viscount 





Midleton, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society. 

Ir is stated that the Portuguese Academy of Fing 
Arts has solicited, through the Lisbon Minis‘ ry of 
Foreign Affairs, the permission of the present Duke 
of Wellington to take photographs of the service of 
silver plate which the Portuguese Government pre- 
sented to his father after the Peninsular War 
The object is to ornament with these desiyns the 
biography about to be published of the eminent 
painter, Domingos Antonio de Sequeira, who wag 
the artist who planned and directed the execution of 
this magnificent and famous service, which is ex. 
clusively of Portuguese workmanship. It will be 
remembed that this service always formed purt of 
the plate set on the table at the Waterloo Banquet 
during the lifetime of the Great Duke. 








MUSIC 
—_— 
‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN,’ 

Ein Biihnenfestspiel fiir drei Tage und cinen 
Vorabend. Von R. Wagner.—Das Rhein 
gold: Vorspiel.— Die Walkiire: Erster Tag, 
— Siegfried: Zweiter Tay.— Gitterdin- 
merung: Dritter Tag. — Vollstdndiger 
Klavierauszug. Von Carl Klindwerth, 
(Schott & Co.) 

Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen. Von Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Viertes Stiick.— Richard Wag. 
ner tr Bayreuth. (F. Woblauer.) 

So many inquiries have been made, verbally 
and by letters, about the purpose of the operatic 
representations which are to take place next 
month at Bayreuth, and about the plots and 
incidents of the four operas which illustrate 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ that to explain 
fully the intentions of the composer, to 
afford some notion of the four librettos, and 
to convey some conception of the character of 
the composition, would fill more than oue issue 
of the Atheneum, if we were to keep back our 
notice until the actual performances take place 
at the town in Bavaria. To clear the way, it 
is proposed to trace the origin of Herr Wagner's 
system as applied to opera, and to state the cir. 
cumstances which have led to one of the most 
extraordinary events in musical history, the 
erection of a theatre in an out-of the-way town 
in Bavaria, for the express purpose of exe 
cuting on four successive days a work which, 
although divided into a prologue and three 
consecutive operas, claims to be an entire pro- 
duction not to be isolated or separated, but 
to be accepted as a coherent whole. 

Herr Wagner, when writing his early 
operas, ‘ Rienzi’ and the ‘Flying Dutchman, 
prepared his own librettos. In the text of the 
former he took an historical subject, and 
to some extent he relied on Bulwer’ 
novel; in the book of the latter he chose 
the legend which was adapted for the Adelphi 
Theatre by Fitzball, and which was popular 
there, owing to the acting of T. P. Cooke 
as the doomed Dutch “ schipper.” Heinrich 
Heine treated this story, and Herr Wagner 
selected it for his poem. As we have stated 
before, the composer was inspired in the setting 
of the tale by being himself in a tremendous 


storm in the North seas. It was his own 
book of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ which 


awakened in the composer his poetic tem 
perament, and his resolution was formed to 
combine with his professional pursuit that of 
a poet, especially as he argued that much was 
to be gained by uniting his musical instindé 
with poetical purpose. 
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The ‘ Flying Dutchman’ of 1843 led to his 
emancipation from conventionality in the con- 
struction of his librettos for the ‘ Tannhiuser’ 
in 1845 and for the ‘ Lohengrin’ of 1850; but 
he soon went a step beyond writing books for 
operas. He first published ‘ Der Nibelungen- 
mythus’ and ‘Siegfrieds Tod’ as poems, and 
from these emanated the conception of ‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.’ He began his fiery attacks 
on the existing forms of operatic composition, 
and continued them fiercely, until he came to 
the conclusion that the existing court opera- 
houses in Germany were not adapted for the 
right development of what he regarded as his 
discoveries. With this proposed reform of the 
lyric drama was combined the feeling that he 
could create a national drama out of the legends 
of Germany, quite independent of all domestic 
or historical subjects, but which should be equal 
in interest. Then he designed scenic effects 
which had never before been tried ; but to secure 
all the appliances, he required for his spectacu- 
lar drama the building of a new theatre ex- 
pressly to carry out fully his intentions. The 
capital for this undertaking was supplied by 
subscriptions raised not only in Germany, but, 
by the formation of Wagner Societies, in the 
United States and in this country, by benefits 
in various capitals, &e, The result of years of 
working to achieve his object was partially 
shown in the Athenceum of August 21, 1875, 
No. 2495, when were noticed the rehearsals at 
Bayreuth, and in the description of the Central 
Modern Opera-house for Germany, in the 
Atheneum of the 11th of September, No. 
2498, last year. In the last-mentioned article 
we quoted Herr Wagner’s words, in which he 
speaks of the sorry position of the German 
musician who has nothing which will serve 
him as a model for “operatic genre?” And 
now what was declared to be the “dream 
of a charlatan” has hecome a reality; for 


during the month of August, at this 
inconveniently placed town of Bayreuth, 
will be realized the composer’s concep- 


tions for the regeneration of the lyric drama 
of Germany. It is impossible not to admire 
the tact and perseverance of the musician 
who has thus conquered all obstacles, who 
has surrounded himself with such enthusiastic 
disciples, who has maintained a controversy 
with such intelligence and power, but, it 
must also be added, with too much rancour 
towards his predecessors in operatic composi- 
tion. The question will now soon be solved, 
whether he is to be designated as a deceiver, 
a false prophet in art, an innovator whose 
schemes will be confined to the narrow limits 
of the small town he has selected for his 
undertaking, for his residence, and also for 
his mausoleum, for his intended grave is 
within the garden of the villa built for him 
by his muniticent patron, the King of Ba- 
Varia, 

In the ‘Nibelungen,’ Herr Wagner professes 
to embody his metaphysical theories of musical 
utterances by the voice aud by orchestral de- 
sription. Avowedly he has adopted in com- 
position Schopenhauer’s somnambulism, which 
is smoothed down by being styled instinct. 
According to the German philosopher, there 
tan be no realistic conception in music; the 
Iusician has no model in the sounds of 
tature beyond a mere occasional illustration ; 
“his harmonies and melodies are as immediate 
and direct an objectification or copy of the 





will of the world as the world itself is—as the 
ideas are of which the universe of things is 
the phenomenon. Music is not the copy of 
the ideas, like the other arts, but a representa- 
tion of the cosmical will co-ordinate with the 
ideas themselves.” We are not prepared 
to accept this dreamy definition of the 
creative composer. The inspiration of a 
composer, without indulging the imitative 
faculty, can create character in notation, as 
Beethoven proved in the individuality he 
has assigned to each part in ‘Fidelio’; and in 
the touch of nature in the grave-scene, the 
affection displayed by a wife who wishes to 
save her husband, there is no dreaming — 
there is no clairvoyance in the creation of the 
vocal exclamations, 

In the ‘Nibelungen’ as presented to our 
notice, with the pianoforte and vocal scores, 
published by Messrs. Schott, it is important to 
inquire whether the supernatural character of 
the four books is calculated to excite emotional 
feeling, to leave on the memory themes that 
haunt the ear; in short, to impress us as 
profoundly as the masterpieces of the pre- 
decessors of Herr Wagner. The reform 
which he professes to have accomplished 
consists in the abolition of arias, scenas, 
duets, and finales, which, he asserts, interfere 
with the march of the incidents, and which are 
only connected by conventional recitative. He 
calls his settings “Scenes,” in which dialogue 
predominates, according to the development 
of the action, He protests against sentiment- 
ality, but has no objection to fervour. Is this 
revolutionary form really to be found in his 
‘Nibelungen ’? it certainly does not exist in 
his previous productions. One important 
variation in his librettos must be noticed at 
once—he has abandoned modern verse. Herr 
Wagner has adopted for his metrical basis 
the alliterative principle. Herr Franz Hueffer, 
in his volume on ‘Music of the Future,’ 
states that Herr Wagner has treated the 
old metre much in the same manner as 
Messrs. E. Magnusson and W. Morris in their 
story of the Volsungs and Nibelungs, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic. Mr. Dannreuther, 
in his essay on Richard Wagner, regards the 
rhythmical speech used in the ‘ Nibelungen’ 
as calculated to render more adapted to the 
condensed form emotional intensity, and ena- 
bling the musician to give precise expression to 
the melody. It will, of course, enable con- 
noisseurs to judge whether this “alliterative 
verse” has been of any material aid in the 
mythical subjects treated in the Prologue and 
Trilogy. 

With this preamble, we must leave our con- 
sideration of the “ Vorspiel,” or Prelude, ‘ Das 
Rheingold,’ until our next issue, premising 
that clear and excellent as the four editions of 
the operas are, admirable as is the pianoforte 
transcription of Herr Klindwerth, his piano- 
forte arrangement will be found beyond the 
powers of any ordinary player—in fact, the 
executive skill of a Rubinstein or a Von 
Biilow would be taxed to conquer the com- 
plexities of the varied accompaniments, which 
are of the ultra florid or bravura school. The 
accompanist, who has to aid the singers in 
the development of their respective parts, is 
indeed to be pitied, for their intonation is 
sorely tried in the intervals, and they have to 
contend with the difficulty of singing phrases 
which are broken at almost every three or 





four bars, without the chance of having a 
theme which the ear can catch and retain. 








Musical Gossip. 

WE were premature in assuming that we had 
arrived at the end of the concert season. A young 
Belgian pianist, M. Camille Gurickx, a pupil of 
Herren Liszt and Rubinstein, had a Matinée on 
the 20th inst., at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Holtz, Porchester Terrace, and, to judge 
from his style of playing, there is little doubt 
that he will be heard again here at an 
early date; he has executive skill enongh to 
attack the complex compositions of his teachers, 
as well as those of Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, 
&c. He was aided by an able violoncellist, M. 
Libotton, and by the accomplished vocalists, Mes- 
dames Friedliinder and Redeker, with M. Marlois 
as accompanist. 

On the 2lst, there was the Matinée of M. 
Léonce Valdec, at the house of Mr, and Mrs. 
Dunbar Schultze, at which the bénéficiaire 
displayed his taste and tact in the singing 
of the French romances and songs. He had 
the co-operation of Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi (Miss 
Hairs), from the Pergola at Florence, where she 
made her début in ‘ Mignon,’ and her selection 
of the melody, “ Connais-tu le pays?” from the 
opera of M. Ambroise Thomas, showed that 
she possesses a sympathetic voice and a cultivated 
method. Mdlle. Castellan, the violinist, Signor 
Tito Mattei, the pianist; M. Albert, the violon- 
cellist ; Signori Federici and Tosti, were included 
in the programme. Signor Edoardo Dareschi, 
a vocalist, had the artistic assistance, at his evening 
concert in St. George’s Hall, on the 20th inst., of 
Sir Julius Benedict, Prof. Bergson, Messrs. F. 
Cowen and Ganz, Signori Alary, Campana, and 
Arditi, accompanists; Miss F. Albert, piano; 
Herr Schuberth, violoncello ; Mr. A. Barth, har- 
monium ; and the vocalists, Mesdames Zimeri, 
Tersi, Uhle, V. Bunsen, Signori Bonetti, Mouari- 
Rocca, and Mr. Coventry. 

Tue Balfe Memorial Festival will take place 
this day (the 29th inst.), at the Alexandra Palace. 
The selections from the operas, ‘ I! Talismano’ and 
the ‘Enchantress,’ will be sung by Mesdames 
Nilsson, Marie Roze, Enriquez, Hersee; Messrs. 
V. Rigby, Maybrick, and Lloyd, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Michael Costa ; and the performance in 
the theatre of ‘The Bohemian Girl’ will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Weist Hill, the chief characters by 
Mesdames R. Hersee and Palmer, Messrs. G. 
Perren, Pope, Harvey, and Fox. A Bualfe scholar- 
ship will be founded for the Royal Academy of 
Music out of the proceeds of this day’s festival. 

Herr ALFRED GRiNFELD, the pianist referred 
to in our “ Musical Gossip” last week, is an 
Austrian, and not Australian. He was born in 
Vienna, but he studied in Berlin. 

Mr. James Hices, in a paper, ‘On the Treat- 
ment of Bach’s Organ Music,’ which he read at the 
Session of the College of Organists, referred 
to the services rendered by the late Dr. Gaunt- 
lett to organists by his powerful advocacy of 
Bach’s organ music, by his reforms in the con- 
struction of our organ, and by his editing of Bach’s 
great organ works, dwelling specially on Dr. Gaunt- 
lett’s edition of Bach as admirable, and enriched 
with phrase marks in a manuer not to be found in 
any otheredition. Not only was he the pioneer of 
modern organ building, but he was also a skilful 
practical organist, and a real musical editor. It 
is gratifying to find such a recognition as that by 
Mr. Higgs of the exceptional ability of Dr. 
Gauntlett ; but is it not melancholy that his im- 
portant services to Art should nave been so com- 
pletely ignored during his life that he left a widow 
and family destitute ? 

Covent GarpDEN THEATRE will be op:ned next 
Saturday for Promenade Concerts, uuder the 
direction of Messrs. Gatti, with Signor Arditi as 
conductor. 

Tue death of Mr. T. M. Mudie, the pianist and 
composer, is announced. He was one of the 
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earliest pupils of the Royal Academy of Music in 
1823, and studied there until 1832. Of his fellow- 
students of 1823, only Mr. J. K. Pyne, the 
organist of the Abbey, Bath, Mr. Grattan Cooke, 
the oboe-player, and Mr. W. H. Holmes, the pianist, 
survive. From Mr. Mudie much was expected, 
and he did a great deal, but not so much as 
if due patronage and support had fallen to his 
lot. His compositions were often reviewed in 
these columns during the beginning of his career. 
His taste was for the classical school, and he 
adhered to it with a strictness which stood in his 
way financially, for since he began to write a 
marked change has come over the prospects of 
the professors, who will not condescend to be mere 
drudges and compilers. Mr. Mudie resided for 
somé time in Edinburgh, but of late years he has 
lived in London. He was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery yesterday (the 28th inst.), the chief 
mourner teing his brother, Mr. Charles Mudie, 
the librarian. If the late composer had not been 
so dependent upon tuition for his subsistence, 
he would doubtless have produced more lasting 
productions, but he has left orchestral pieces 
and vocal compositions of no ordinary merit. 


Tue Swedish students from the University of 
Upsala, who sang in St. James’s Hall last Wednes- 
day afternoon, are a well-trained choir, whose 
voices are of good quality, especially the basses, 
and who sing with a nice observance of light 
and shade. They are thirty in number. Their 
conductor is M. I. Hedenblad. As_ they 
should be regarded as a body of amateurs, 
it is not necessary to institute comparisons 
with other choirs of note, especially the pro- 
fessional ones. Madame Nilsson kindly sang 
for her countrymen, and was much applauded for 
so doing by a large audience. Miss Bolingbroke, 
contralto, and Miss Albert, pianist, with Sir Julius 
Benedict, co-operated at the concert. 


Tue death of the German composer, Joseph 
Dessauer, of Prague, in his seventy-eighth year, is 
announced ; he wrote several operas,—but his 
fame will rest on his Lieder,—many of which are 
very popular. 

Tue Glasgow Musical Festival will not take 
place until the new concert-hall is finished, which 
will not he before next year. The conductorship 
of the Winter Orchestral Concerts has been offered 
to Dr. Von Biilow, whose health is, however, still 
0 precarious that it is doubtful whether he can 
accept the proposal. 


M. Léon EscupieEr is adding to his engagements 
for his next season of Italian Opera in Paris: his 
company will comprise Mesdames Borghi-Mamo, 
Singer, Albani, Parsi; Signori Masini, Carpi, 
Aramburo, Piazza, Pandolfini, Nanetti, and the 
brothers Reské, one of whom is the baritone who 
sang at Her Majesty’s Opera, and the other is the 
basso. Malle. Reschi is the rising prima donna of 
the Grand Opéra. Signor Verdi’s ‘ Forza del 
Destino’ will be the opening opera. 


THE Musikalisches Wochenblatt, a Wagnerian 
organ, positively denies that there is any intention 
of abandoning the third series of opera perform- 
ances at Bayreuth; the Echo of Berlin, on the 
other hand, asserts that, despite official denials, 
“the third edition of the Trilogy is more than 
doubtful”; it adds that the tickets are selling at a 
discount. 


Art tke Schleswig Musical Festival, of the 16th 
to the 20th inst., there were 100 instrumentalists 
and 570 choralists. The meeting took place at 
Hirschberg; on the first day, the oratorio, 
‘Joshua, by Handel, was given. The Imperial 
March of Herr Wagner, the ‘ Eroica’ symphony of 
Beethoven, and selections from the opera, by Count 
Hochberg (who composes under the name of Herr 
J. C. Franz), ‘ Die Falkensteiner,’ were included in 
the programme. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS. —De D.—A. G.—J. K.—Dr, W. 
(next week)—T. B. G.—received. 

M. M. B. (Bombay)—We cannot insert a letter written in 
such a strain. 
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’ : : 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS; being the Life, 
Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 24s. 
Extract from a long Review of this Work in the last Nuinber of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (No. 283). 

“* The broad general impression left by the Life, Letters, and Journals 
of George Ticknor, is admiration blended with surprise at tae number, 
variety, and select character of his friends and correspondents, as well 
as the wide range of his attainments... It was his fortunate lot to have 
known the notabilities of three generations in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Spain ; to have lived intimately or con- 
versed familiarly with Byron, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Hallam, Malthus, Macintosh, 
Jeffrey. Lewis, and Macaulay; with Benjamin Constant and Madame 
de Stat], Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier; with Guizot, Thiers, 
Tocqueville, and Lamartine: with Goethe. the Bebiegels. Tieck, 
Blumenbach, Savigny, the Humboldts, Niebuhr, and Voss; with 
Mangoni, Pellico, and Niccolini; with Pozzo di Borgo, Ancillon, 
Metternich, Antonelli, and Cavour. Princes and fine ladies pay court 
to him, as well as statesmen and men of letters: he has the entrée of 
the most exclusive houses in the most exclusive capitals ...No matter 
what your peculiar taste in this style of composition: no matter what 
your range of acquirement: rest assured that you will rise from the 
careful perusal of his journals and correspondence with a lively sense 
of Sasnin, amused, instructed, and (we will venture to add) 
improved” 


READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South 
Downs. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By 


R. D. BLACKMORE. Small post 8vo 6s. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. 


Small post 8ro. 68. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 


£mall post 8vo. 6s. 





THREE FEATHERS. By William Black, 


Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ * A Princess of Thule,’ &c. Small 
post Svo. 6a. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William Black. 
Small post 8yo. 64. with Frontispiece. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black. 


Small post 8vo. 6s. 


KILMENY. By William Black. Small post 


8vo. 63. 


NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo. 


Small post 8vo. 6a. 
OLD TOWN FOLK. By Harriet Beecher 
STOWE. Small post 8vo. 68. 
MY WIFE and I; or, Harry Henderson’s 
History. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Small post 8vo. 6s. 
WE and OUR NEIGHBOURS. By Harriet 
BEECHER STOWE. Small post 8vo. 6s. 
“NINETY-THREE.” By Victor Hugo. Small 
post 8vo. 6s. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire 


Story. By C.C. FRASER TYTLER. Small post 8vo. 6s. 





Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo. cloth extra, red edges, over 400 pages, 
price 5a. 


MEMORIALS of ROBERT BURNS, and of 
some of his CONTEMPORARIES and their DESCENDANTS. 
By the GRANDSON of ROBERT AIKEN. With a numerous 
Selection of his best Poems and Songs, and Engraved Fortrait and 
Fac-similes. 

Now ready, the First Two Parts of 


The BOUDOIR SHAKESPEARE. Arranged 
for Reading Aloud. Edited by HENRY CUNDELL. Price 1s. 
each Part. 

Part I. is CyMBELINE. Is. 
Part II. is THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 1s. 


**Some omissions are obviously required under the circumstances 
which Mr. Cundell has in view, and his treatment of the text seems to 
be moderate and judicious.”— Saturday Review. 


ALL the WAY ROUND: What a Boy Saw 
and Heard on his Way Round the World. Small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 78. 6d. 

“Sure to succeed.” — Atheneum, 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. Part VIII. for AUGUST, of 

MEN of MARK. Containing Three Per- 
marent Cabinet-size Photographs, specially done from Life for this 
Work, of— 

LORD SELBORNE. 
RIGHT HON. SIK BARTLE FRERE. 
SIR CHARLES HALL. 
With Short Biographical Notices by THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small post Svo. cloth extra, price{7s. 6d. 


NEW WORLD TRAGEDIES from OLD 


WORLD LIFE; with other Poems. By JOHN LEAVITT, D.D. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & 
tivinGroy, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of 
‘THE HEIR OF REVCLYFFE; 


THE THREE BRIDES 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. [This day, 


By the same Author. 
The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. With Illustrations 


Crowa 8vo. 68. 
HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, é, 


The DAISY CHAIN. With Illustration 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


The TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HOPES and FEARS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The PILLARS of the HOUSE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


2 vols. crown S8vo. 12s, 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 
[Recently published, 
CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. Crown 8yo, 
63. 


The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. Crown 8vo. 6, 
The CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown Svo. és, 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LADY HESTER; or, Ursula’s Narrative, 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. Ninth Editin, 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Tales 


Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of: 
PHAETON. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Also, with Wallex’s Illustrations, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“WESTWARD HO!” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALTON LOCKE. With a New Preface 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


HYPATIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
YEAST. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HEREWARD the WAKE—LAST 
ENGLISH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman, 
THE HEAD of the FAMILY. _Lilustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The OGILVIES. 
AGATHA’S 


Crown 8vo. 68. 
OLIVE. Illustrated. 


of the 


Tilustrated. Crown S8vo, 6. 
HUSBAND. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. Illustrated. 


Crown 8yvo. 63. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 
8vo. 68. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. Crown &Svo. 6s. 

The STORY of PAULINE. By G. C. Civngs. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PATTY. By Mrs. Macquorp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SLIP in the FENS. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITHIT. 
By F.C. BURNAND. Crown 8vo. 68. 

UNDER the LIMES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OLDBURY. By Awnnte KeEary. 

CHRISTINA NORTH. By 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. 


8vo. 63. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By Canis? 
ABEL R. COLERIDGE. Crown 8vyo. 6s. 


Illustrated. Crown 


Crown 8vo. ts. 
E. M. ARCHES. 


By A. C. M. Crows 


Macmitztan & Co. London. 
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CHATTO & _WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


' THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 18s. 


ES. FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With the Prince in India. 


By J. DREW GAY. 


a 
“ A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Daily Telegraph. ** Written in a lively and unpretentious + pda ant sparkling here and there with genuine humour, the 
“4 careful and sober narrative, without exaggeration, without gush. Mr. Gay has done his work like a work is a decidedly attractive one.”—Leeds Mercu 
This de man who felt the responsibility of it. He has put into his note- oeoke what he saw, an “ A very readable and enjoyable narrative of whose importance and interest are already part 
+ pictures and impressions to type with conscientious fidelity.”— Hornet. of history.”— Home News. 








MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d 


wil THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. 


By MARK TWAIN. 








Svo, & 
| OVO. Of, “ The book, which is a very jing one, is designed primarily for boys, but older people also will find “ A capital boy's gg 
trations, fg it worth locking through. ”— Academy. “ A book to be read. There certain freshness and novelty about it, practically romantic cha- 
“The earlier part of the book is, to our thinking, the most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. | racter, so to speak, which will 23 it very ie ”— Spectator. 

a The humour isnot always uproarious, but it is always genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”— Atheneum. “A novel replete with good things....... The k will, no doubt, be a are reat favourite with boys, for 

n. With “A bright, most readable, and informing book, which we can most cordially recommend to the ever | whom it must in good part have ton intended ; a next to boys, we should say that it might be most 
growing class who are on the out ook for such books.”— Newcastle Chronicle. prized by philosophers and poets.”— Examiner’. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


own Sy, BELGRAVIA | The EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of 
= No. 118, for AUGUST. B E L G R A V I A. 


bee Pes Contents, | 
s® | CHARLES READE’S Good Stories of Man and other Animals, III. Suspended | Contents. 
D V0, Animation. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. | Brighton out of the Season. By George Augustus Sala. 
@ The New Republic; or, Cutoune, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country | The Severed Hand. By Frederick Talbot. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
‘plies: House. Book II. Chaps. 2, 3. The Blue Feather. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 
. Svo, &, f All in All, By G. L. Raymond. Sebastian. By M. E. Braddon. 


So, gy, | Juliet. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. Chaps.10—12. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. | 4 summer Sketch. By J. Ashby-Sterry. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
vo. B the Lunar Hoax. By Richard A. Proctor. Known at Last. By Philip Bourke Marston. 


6s. The Signal. By Guy Roslyn. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. | By a Leap. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

‘arrative, § From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 4, 5. | The Life Brigade. By Minnie Mackay. Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 
Mrs. Godolphin. By James Hutton. Giulia Varani; or, St. Peter’s Day at Belluno. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
suchas Hoggard s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon. Chaps. 23—27. Illustrated The Rector’s Second Daughter. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 

wil An Invocation. By Dr. Charles Mackay. Little Miss Brown. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
dition SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘THE GREAT DIVIDE.’ 





Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 188. 


* ~ NEW NOVELS. The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in 
LS of a The A TONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By the Upper ¥ in the of 1874 By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 18s. 
E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Ur. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jz Mropumaass, |i eens in ioe ee enim arch nt nonin tse 








8 vols. crown Svo. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 98. 
MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Lifee By OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 
HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B. D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. j Speen! D fa ware bee eee M.A. Second Edition, revised through- 


Preface F The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte Tuorne. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Crown 8yo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each, 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 92. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


*A Wicked World,’ ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Palace of Truth,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ ‘ Trial by Jury.’ &. 
“His workmanship is pm its 7 perfect: itis very sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
































of the siateie neitiioen | balanced throughout.”—0O! 
Mostly Lilastrated. “by ~s = ane Seorm Ds a wy; soelt, A. wee. S. L. Fildes, Henry | Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 128 6d. 
s, ne. a! quo! 0; ahoney, and oth . 
nmin PROUT, FATHER.—The FINAL RELIQUES of 
nan.’ The WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. The NEW MAGDALEN. EATERS FBOUT Soto s obiited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. Francis 
4 ANTONINA. HIDE and SEEK. The FROZEN DEE. “ We heartily this h volume to all lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly 
strated, FOB AD SECRET. POOR MISS FINCH. The LAW ELLANTES. sense." Spectr 
, DEAD S 00 SS Cc he LAW and the LADY, 
wa MISS or MRS.1 POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. Illustrated Books. 
ssi ted E. Lynn Linton.— PATRICIA KEMBALL. Printed upon fine toned paper and handsomely ade in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues 
ustrated. Katharine 8, Macquoid.— VIL EYE. upon applicati 
_ ene tein q The pe noo M ADvEET Se ioe GrSTORT. Foccimt es, Fiaten, yd Ca Coloured Frontispiece. 
. plete. Portrait and Fac-si 
es gsley ; arryat. BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY AS SEVEN, Richter’ 98 Pictures. Gilt edges. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. OPEN ! SESAME! BOCCACCIO. The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Pla’ 
$ cated , g BRET HARTE’s SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Illustrated. 
titi a BUNYANY FILORIMS PROGRESS, stothards Stn Fst. 
§ . . 2 a 4 . omas Moore. ates. 
5 ISBANDS "SW, | CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON (Timbs). 40 Illustrations. 
cone ee ee COLMAR'S BROAD GRING Frestioieee OHO aststed 
. CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 9,000 Illustrations. 
GUY WATERMAN. | ONE AGAINST the WORLD, CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. 360 Illustrations. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES (Timbs). 50 Illustrations. 
CLUNES Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock’ and ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ Sper EAs oro ee 
LUNE The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. GREENWOOD'S LOW-LIFE DEEPS. Concanen’s tinted Pla 
GREENWOOD'S WILDS OF EONDON: Concanen’s tinted Viates. 
6 WAY WE LIVES | OND CUT Die WALLS SHBECHS OF URIS CHRRRGRER. Seat Yates“ 
. 68. = , =< ON 4 3y ree 
n Svo. 68 The WAY WE LIVE NOW. Ouida DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Booes | Cc OY RAV COMPLETE Y } She Creaee of Shp Comte Annanis. Port. Memoir, and 250 Illustns. 
J 0 Vee © CON ortra an ‘ac-simile, 
THI! Usitrm Eaton, crown fv Fed loth erent. a, | HS IE YOM Ba dle eR Re cunt Varela 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL : Only a Story. | | LONGFEL Low's POETICAL WORKS. Numerous Illustrations. 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vi tures, $c. MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and Illustrations. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG 6f FLANDERS. Beery Ay ep i gh fe ey 
. UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. SU S. 200 Illustrations and Plates. 
Sv0. 88. “ . ° POE'S WORKS. Poems, F d Stories. Il 
3vo. 68 TRICOTRIN. ; TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch, | Rapensts, with Doreswonderful Illustrations. 
ARCHES. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’ S GAGE SIGNA, SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
: wane os ee STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 14) Illustrations, 
§ « + 
Crow: New Volume of ‘‘ The Piccadilly Novels.” SWIFT'S CHOLCE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Portrait. Memvir, and Illustrations. 
row! y . | SYNTA xs THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 Coloured Plates. 
Sane Seen eee Be eONE AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 50 Tlustrations on Steel and Woo 
Curis! AKS wy ¥& “4 f | w ALTON AND C OTTON’S COM PLETE ANGLER (Sir Harris Nicolas's Edition). With 61 Pate Tilus. 
OAK SHOT 7 CASTLE. By Henry KINGSLEY. | WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. Faitholt’s Plat 
[Just ready. W RIGHT’S HISTORY of CAL ICATURE and of the GROTESQUE, Fairholt’s Illustrations, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just pubdli-hed, crown 8yvo. °s. 6d. 


UTUMN HOLIDAYS of a MAN of BUSI- 
r- - _—* the Rhine, Switzerland, Devonshire, Cornwall, Strat- 
‘ord 
” ae pleasantly written.”—John Bull. 
Si impkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 


Recently published, price 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ADVICE to TESTATORS and 


EXECUTORS, containing much, Mh y Information as to Wills 
and Testamentary Documents. By WLLLIAM PHIPPEN. Third 
Edition, with Additions and B.A, 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster- row. 


Now ready, small! 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. post free, 


N ENQUIRY into the NATURE and 
A RESULTS of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By AMY- 
CLANUS. With a Map and several Diagrams, 

London: R. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster-row. 


f 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise on the 

only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 

WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.5.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, Li nion. 


London : Mitchell & Co. Red Lion- court, Fleet-street. 


Now rez aay, | Second Edi tion, price 28 6d ; ; post free, 2s 8d. 
VEKWORK and PRE MATU RE MENTAL 
DECAY: its Treatment. By C. H. F ROUTH,M.D.M.R.CP., 
late President of the Medica! Society of London. 
Now ready, price 58 ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. 
By JOHN DRYSDALE, F.R.M.S, President of the Liverpool 
Microscopical society. 
** Will well repay perusal.”’— Na‘wre. 
Loudon: Bailliére & Co. 20, King William-street, Strand. 


q .H E GREEN VAULT at DRESDEN (Saxony). 

Three Hundred of the most interesting Objects : the (ireen 
Vault have teen selected by Prof. C. GRAFF, and will be Photo- 
lithographed by ROEMMLER aud TUNAS; the German Text by the 
Di-ector, Dr. GR\ESSE. This Work (100 Plates) is divided into Ten 
Monthly Parts, at 14s. each, for Subscribers. The Subscription Price 
will soon be raised. 1 will send the First Part separately, post free, to 
any Town in England upon receipt of 168. 

A. Twietmeyer (successor of Alphons Diirr), Leipzig (Saxony). 


Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 10s. 


T H E ART of BREWING: 


Pra: tical and Theoretical 
By FRANK FAULKNER. 
Being a Series of Essayson Malt andits Substitutes— Hop Supplements 
—Chemieals »sed in Brewing—Arrangements of Brewery Buildings as 
applicable to Different Svscems —Electricity in reference to Beer and 
Brewing— Mashing, Boiling, and Cooling—Vinous Fermentation— 
cena and Yeast Storage—Racking, Fining, aud the Storage of 
eer, 


“This work is indispensable to the brewer, ond is the only publica 
tion which treats the subject from a practical and theoretical point of 


view. 
London: F. W. Lyon, 175, Strand, W.C. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London Sehvol 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DPELULLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 

The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 
same, 28. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s 


Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie, 6s, 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK FOR THE TYROL, 


HE VALLEYS of TIROL. By Miss R. H. 
BUSK, Author of * Patrajias,’ ‘Folk-lore of Rome,’ &c. Fron- 
tispiece and 3 Maps. . 
Longmans & Co. 
‘*Auguriamo ad ogni paese una simile illustrazione.”"—A 


Storico Lonbardo She has a true enthusiasm for Tirolese charac '« r, 

.. The bistorical sketch is well done. It is a book for tourists “’— 
Westminster Re view, * She coe the reader to what may be termed 
a dramatic tour,’~ Morning Post. “ Good sense and good taste mark 
every paige Notes and Querie s. ‘She has a fac ulty for telling a 
story, and humour in the narrative of personal experience ~ 2 
“*Wall heip travellers to interest themselves in a most remarkable pop u- 
lation.”- Satur day Review. * Lively sketches of the social life of Tirol.” 
— Globe *Such a result of travel is charming reading.”— Examine r. 
“A pleasant description of her wanderings.”— Academy. ‘* We he artily 
concur in her proest against speaking of Tirol as ‘the Tyrrel.’”’— 
Atheneum ** Few books give more attractive pictures than Fi oe fa 
nating vo'ume ”"—Jvhn Bull. * A very complete handbook “— 
* A very good guide. furnished with useful maps.”— Tablet “ To 1 hose 
who have wearied of the common tracts, Miss Busk peints out a pro- 
mised land”— Literary World. “ She gathers the spirit of the country 
as she passes through it, and ae reproduction is tinged with all the 








tones of wu: ature Standard Folk-lore and description are delight- 
fully blended. "— Graphic. ‘Her mtimate knowledge of local lore is 
proved here as in her former books.”—/?/ustrated London News. 





Now ready, 4to. bound in cloth, price 128. 6d. ; pg on roller, 
158. 6¢.; or calf extra, price 218. (Dedicated to the Corporation of 
the C ity of London, and Published by the Speeiz al Pe ermission of the 


Library Committee), 
IVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: a 


Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark aud Parts Adjacent. 


From the Timea. 


“OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis, of 59, Fleet-street, 
have just published, under the title of ‘Civitas Londinum, Ralph 
Agas,’ a very curious and interesting survey of the cities of Londo on 
and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and parts adjacent, 
which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of which only two original 
copies are now known to exist. It is a survey of London, &c., in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and has, by permission of the Corporation, 
been reproduced in fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy 
preserved in the Library at Guildhall. The size of the ma ap is6ft by 
2ft.4in. Mr. Overall, Librarian to the Corporation, has written, to 
accompany the map, a biveraphical aecount of Ralph Agas, and a 
critics at and historical examin ation of the work, and of the several ‘ so- 
called’ reproductions of it by Vertue and others 

London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- street. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


SHAW: by 7 he and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 


Apams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
- Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 

Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
a —Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 
each Month t 
” daniel & Francis, 59, Fleet. street, E.C. 
B ANK of SOUTH AUST RALI A. —Incorporated 
I by Royal Charter, 18i7.—DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Col- 
lected. Money received on Deposit at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 
Offices, 54, Uld Broad-street, E. 
WwW 1h L 1AM PURDY, General Manager. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Ineurances effected in all re of the — 
GEOKGE M. LOVELL, 

Secretaries, { JOHN J. 'BROOMPIE LD. 
ASS URANCE SOCIETY. 
-STREET, LONDON. 








‘UN LIFE 
Ls CHIEF OFFICE, 6, THREADNEEDLE 
Branch Office, 60, Charing-cro 
And at Uxford-street, corner of Vere- street. 
Established 1810. 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Society’s Accounts forwarded on 
application G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


COTTISH UNION IN SURANCE COMPANY. 
L_ Established 1324. Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR.—The vext Investigation inte 
the Life Department takes place as at Ist of AUGUST 
Sixths of the Profits made during the Pive Years y 
divided among the Policys-holders entitled to partici 
All Policies taken out before the ist of August, 18 
Division 
No. 3 37, Cornhill, L« 
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Crown 8vo, with Portraits of Professor Wilson and James Hogg, price 7s. 67. 


COMEDY 


OF THE 


AMBROSIAN &, 
TOPHER 
SKELTON, 


THE 


NOCTES 
BY CHRIS 
Edited by JOHN 


Now ready, fcap. Svo. 7s. Gd. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


PACCHIAROTTO, 
WORKED IN 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
London : SuirH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo place. 
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ONE MILLION STERLINg 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPayy 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND 

Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 

ITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holdiy 
a Book, Writing-Desk, Lamp, Meals, &€., in any Position, oy 3 
Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair, ‘As used by Princess Louise. Prices fro 


2s." Invalid Couchés, adjustable to 100 positions, 5i. 5; 
yl I 8.; Bath Chai 


, £180,000, 











#.; Merlin Chairs, 71. 10s.; Easy Chair (Bed and Couch 
from ol; CARTE Chairs, 2l. 15a.; Bed-Rests, 12s 6d. Demian 
pee. ae a ARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-sten 
[“ PORTANT INVENTION.—A P rocess for — 
Tnlaying with Wood all kinds of Furniture, W alls, Doo: 
and every kind of Woodwork. has just been PATENTS 
by HOWARD & SONS, Cabinet Makers aud Upholste 
which may well be described as very beautiful, as the = 
Elaborate Designs can by this Process be Inlaid Cheaper 
than the same Designs could be Painted. It ig 8pecial| 
suitable for Rooms, Staircases, and Furniture ig m4 
seaebesn — a Be few, Styles. SAMPLES of e 
are NOW © 1EW, at their Show 
26, and 27, Berners-street, W. Rooms, 5, 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE- IRONS and C HIMNEY- PIECES.— Buyers of the abo 
are requested, befure finally deeiding, to visit the SHOW °Roume Translat 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. They contain such an assortment of Fend ier, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-lrons, and General Lronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novel ty, beauty rd 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. a 
Black Register Stoves .... from £0 9 : to £15 18 
Bright do. — * toa olu ornaments » 3312 to 36 0 
Bronzed Fenders . pete pi —_————— 


0 
Steel and Gracie Fenders re > 210 0 to 015 
Chimuey- Pieces * ll 0 


Fire-Lrons, per s8¢ tof three ........ e 0 


\ JILLIAM §8S. BURT ON, General Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the a 
Wales, sends a Catalogue, aining upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 larze 
Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2 3, and4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; ome i Newman- yard. 
Manufactories: 84, wman-street, and Newman-mews, London, W. 
The cost of delivering “Goods to the most distant parts of the Unite 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. W — [AM S. BURTON will alway 
undertake delivery ata small fixed rate. 
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46 to 6109 











DISTEMPER ; 





NORTH. MUD 


Advocate. 














‘The ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz’ have a unique place in English literature ; they are not less unlike the Dialogues of Plato thaa 
the Conversations of the Friends in Council, and perhaps no such combination of rough humour, searching criticism, ae 
scholarly insight is to be found elsewhere.”— Manchester Examiner. 
‘A most delightful volume.”—Dundec Advertiser, 
“‘ Every page of Mr. Skelton’s selection abounds in gems.”—Evening Nev's 
Witr1am Brackxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 
SRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
4 
3RITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIE: 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 
A SERIES OF HANDY VOLUMES BY EMINENT WRITERS 
NEW VOLUME. 
SHIPBUILDING. Capt. Beprorp Pim, R.N. M.P. es 
TELEGRAPHS. Robert Sasiye, C.E. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Prof. WricuHTson, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. K. Cuark, M.Inst.C.E. “ Son 
Messrs. E 
Also, a NEW EDITION of the following Voluine :— ~ ange | 
7 r x y ‘ € é 
IRON and STEEL, W. Marrev Wittams, F.C.S. F.R.A.S. ag 
COPPER. J. A. Patties, F.C.S. F.G.S. M.Inst.C.E. result is n 
BRASS, TIN, and ZINC. Watrer Granam. Mesers, Ey 
*.* Prospectus of the Series on application dg ( 
‘ — a , wi 
London: Epwarp StanrorD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. sel 
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THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


For AUGUST 5 will contain a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 
Consisting of 12 Pages of ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS and Letter-press, descriptive of 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


Price 5d. ; post free, 5}¢d. May be ordered of all Booksellers and News Agents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


W. Ricuarps, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Agents for Scotland—Messrs. J. Menzies & Co. Edinburgh and Glasgow. 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


BIBLIOTHECA PASTORUM. 


Edited by JOHN RUSKIN. 


Vol. I. The ECONOMIST of XENOPHON. 
Translated into English by ALEXANDER D. 0. WEDDERBURN and W. GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD. 
With a PREFACE by the EDITOR. 


Exuis & Wuirr, 29, New Bond-street, London ; 
And GrorGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 





“The execution is minute, like a work by Meissonier.”— Hour. 


—_— 


CLYTIE: 


A NOVEL OF MODERN LIFE. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
CHEAP EDITION, price 2s. 


‘‘ The heroine is as fair as the hero is brave and unfortunate.”—Standard. 





London: Linpiry & Co. 35, Essex-street, Strand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST, 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST, 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for THE CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE REELS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR-STREET, Pall Mall, London, S.W. (opposite the Haymarket). 


E PP 8’S C OC O A. 


“ Some time ago, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs, Epps & Co.’s ‘Prepared Cocoa.’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 
tas been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption, We 
believe that Messrs, Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms, and the total 
quantity of ‘Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches four millions of pounds annually. This 
result is not surprising. The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, but in the form prepared by 
Messrs, Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power and 
tigestible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we originally held to have been so generally confirmed, 
and we again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have made to our not over 
lengthy list of dietetic foods.” —Civil Service Gazette. 











TO COLLECTORS OF ORIENTAL OBJECTS. 
J ACKSON & GRAHAM have just received from 
their Agents in 
CANTON AND YOKOHAMA 
An important Consignment of 
RARE OLD CHINESE AND JAPANESE PORCELAIN, 
EARTHENWARE, ENAMELS, and BRONZES; 
Also a large Collection of 


OLD JAPANESE LACQUER and IVO 
Of the highest Clase aS, SSUSElA, 


OLD BLUE and WHITE NANKIN WARE, 

Anda FEW PLECES of PORCELAIN from the COREA and SIAM, 
Which are now on Sale in Three large Show Rooms, 
Forming the most complete = Sasesesting Collection ever brought 

ether, 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 
30 to 38, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE. —SALE of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY. 

Mr. MORTLOCK begs to state that he proposes to Rebuild his Pre- 
mises in Orchard-street, and to avoid Breakage by Removal, he is 
OFFERING for SALE the greater portion of his immense Collec! 
at such Prices as caunot fail to attract attention. 

THE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204, OXFORD-STREET; 
30 and 31, ORCHARD-STREET; 
2, GRANVILLE-PLACE, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 


URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra cliarge for time given. 
Large usefu k to select from. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TorTeNHam 
COURT-ROAD. The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEUDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


EAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 











EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Tilustrations, with prices, sent free by post on 
application te 195, 196, 197, 198, Tuttenbam Uourt-road, London. 


TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE.— 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now STAMPING NOTE-PAPER 
and ENV ELOPES with Crest, Address, or simple Monogram in Colours. 
by Machinery, without any charge. To Clubs, Public Companies, and 
large Consumers, au enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
Coloured Stamping. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 


66, Jermyu-street, S. 
JOSEPH Gibi@err’s 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
, LLEN’S 




















SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’'S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
CRYSTALSPRINGS. SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LITHIA and PUTASS 
Corks branded **R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. —Sold every where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS 
& SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents : W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE’S 
4 LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
veseing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sus- 
taining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order RUSE’S LIME JULCE CORDIAL, 
all otbers being imitations. — Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 





Finsbury. : a 


LAZENBY & SON’s PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, 

SAUOES, and CONDIMENTS 60 long and favourably distinguished 

by their name, beg to remind the Public th«t every article prepared by 

them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated —92, Wigmore-street, 

Cc d 4 (late 6, Ed ds-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 





| | ARVEY'S SAUCE. — CAUTION. —The 

dmi of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared hy E LAZENBY & SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed “ Elizubeth Lazenby” 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
TION ; and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 








INDIGESTION. 


M28SoN's PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 
*,* See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE at 3s., 5s, and 98.; LOZENGES, @a. 6d. and 
4a. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 38. 6d., and 68. 6d.; and POWDER, in 1-02. 
Bottles, at 58. each, 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON, 
CAUTION. 

See Name on each Bottle. 





